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shops where article are purchasable should inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope tor reply, and state 
page and date see i.justrations in Vogue. |} 


REASONABLE SEPARATE COATS 


fie separate coat is firmly established as 

a requisite of the feminine wardrobe, 
and this is equally true in regard to 
the business woman as in the case of her more 
richly endowed sister. So many are the uses 
for this garment that in an elaborate outfit as 
many as five or six are often found to be neces- 
sary. If it is impossible to have more than one 
it is wise to choose a coat which will answer for 
almost any occasion. For all round wear, 
black is the most serviceable as it may be donned 
for church, driving, walking and any but the 
most formal evening entertainment. The 
model of the first sketch is of black broadcloth, 
and fashioned in Empire style. The material 
is soft and of very good quality, while it is 
finished exceptionally well, showing in the 
trimming, silk braid and velvet buttons. The 
middle part of the yoke both front and back, 
is formed of a shaped plastron extending to the 
line of the short waist. Below this the skirts 
are laid in plaits. The sleeve is simple in shape, 
rather full and ends in turnback cuffs. Grey 
satin lines the waist. The appearance of this 
is smart in the extreme, as it is cut on the best 
lines. I could advise no better purchase to the 
woman who is in search of a practical coat to 
meet all needs. It is so reasonable and at the 
same time so good-looking, that it affords a 
rare opportunity. Price, $25. 

If a touring coat is desired, the original of 
the second sketch will fill all possible require- 
ments. It is pretty and original in design and 
being of a heavy gray and white striped cheviot 
will defy rain and dust and prove adequate in 
warmth for the coldest weather. It reaches 
almost to the foot of the skirt, the fullness of 
its lower portions continuing from the plaits 
of the waist. The standing collar is given a 
little unique touch by its extended tabs which 
cross cravat-wise in front. Black velvet is 
inlaid here and at the cuffs, and there is a further 
embellishment of silver metal buttons. The 
whole aspect of this coat suggests comfort and 
wear, and for the price, $35, nothing more 
advantageous could be found. 

Covert cloth is, of course, limited to sporting 
and out-of-door use, but it is in high favor with 
many for these purposes and it will be of interest 
to describe some of those seen in a prominent 
shop where a dozen or more styles are procurable 
in this material. One model is fashioned with 
a very loose-fitting box back, down the middle 
of which runs a stitched strap. Bone buttons 
and a velvet collar trim this adequately, and 
it costs but $25. 

A semi-fitting coat about three-quarter length 
is strapped on the seams and is priced $32.50. 
In this collection also is the omnipresent Em- 
pire, rather severe in line, but very graceful 
and becoming. Price, $25. 

Festivities call for a light-colored wrap if it 
can be afforded, and it seems that the beautiful 
examples obtainable for a comparatively small 
sum should place this luxury within the reach 
of all. The white coat shown in the third 
drawing is equal to many costing several times 
as much, as it is at once simple and dressy, 
and there is nothing about it that is not in the 
best of taste. Black chiffon velvet is inset be- 
neath the cloth on the sleeves and at the front, 
as well as at the back of the neck. The sleeves 
are faced with a basket weave, braid on which 
are black velvet dots. Just sufficient color is 
contributed by the French buttons of antique 
gold, a detail which adds greatly to the general 
effect. The three-quarter length sleeve is 
shaped after the latest mode. The price asked 
for this is $47.50 and the model may also be had 
in pale beige, light blue, and black. Very much 
less expensive even than this is a plain coat of 
tan cloth, trimmed in braid scrolls. There is 
no attempt at pretention in this, but it is in it- 
self a woriderful bargain and much more to 
than a fancy coat in cheaper 
materials. The folds fall plainly from the 
shoulders and the garment (which costs only 
$25) is altogether above criticism. 
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NEW MATERIALS 


Formerly there was but small range in tke 
fabrics offered for house and dinner gowns 
within a moderate price, but now, since the 
advent of the chiffonizing process, there are the 
loveliest materials in adorable cclors and tex- 














tures. Every day seems to bring out a new one, 
until it becomes an easy matter for the woman 
of a limited dress allowance to pick cut an er- 
trancing frock. Crépe de chine is transformed 
into an almost transparent textile, gauzy and 
highly-glazed, which comes in a 43-inch width 
for $1.50 the yard, such colors as are shown 
in this fascinating dress goods, pink-toned 
apricot, delicate blues, cloud-grays and shell- 
pinks. The reasonable price tempts one to 
buy everything in sight. 

Quite as cheap is what is known as voile de 
soie, which is charmingly drapable and with 
just enough of the taffeta quality to give it 
body and substance. This costs the same as 
the crépe de chine and is barely an inch narrower. 
Either of these are veritable bargains, and will 
make up into a lovely high-neck gown, and 
may also be used for a simple dancing frock. 


OPERA GLASSES 


The supply of small articles appropriate as 
gifts is literally inexhaustible, and the selection 
should be easier than before. One of the best 
of these is a tiny pair of opera glasses which 
fold into a leather case, the whole scarcely more 
than an inch in thickness. It will fit in a hand- 
bag or one’s pocket with the greatest ease, and 
it would be difficult to find the person who 
would not be more than glad to possess one. 
The price is a further recommendation being 
but $3.50. 


BEADED SILK BAGS 


oblong in shape are mounted in gilded metal. 
The surface is encrusted with gold beads, and 
here and there a pearl nailhead. Any costume 
may be matched in color, for pinks, grays, tans, 
blues and yellows are available, not to mention 
black. No dress accessory is more in vogue 
than the small fancy bag and it is a pretty 
addition in the scheme of one’s toilet. One 
marvels more and more at the system which 
makes it possible to sell so fetching a conceit 
for $1.95. 


AMBER HAT PINS 


are more than ever chic, and are selling for 
§0 cents each. 


NEW PICTURE FRAMES 


are of bronze gilt combined with moiré in al] 
colors, the shape being a pointed shield sus- 


pended by chains. This fancy is welcome as a 
variation from the usual square and ovals. 
Price, $2.75. Hanging lockets in the same 
metal are handsome and may be had for $2.25 
and $2.95. 


EMBROIDERED WAIST 


It is impossible not to revert often to this 
fascinating subject, for each arrival from tke 
other side shows some distinctive point which 
cannot fail to be of interest to the feminine 
shopper. A fine linen, for instance, is entirely 
overlaid with heavily padded chrysanthemums 
until its original material is almost lost to view. 
A Cluny beading is the only further addition 
to this exquisite blouse, which costs $59.50. 


HOLIDAY RIBBONS 


in satin finish gay with holly come by the piece 
in very narrow width for 60 cents. The next 
broader costs 75 cents. It is not nearly so 
arduous a task to wrap one’s Christmas gifts 
if the parcels are tied up in this festive manner. 


AUTOMOBILE HOODS 


are shown in silk, rubber-lined, with a wide 
shoulder cape to keep the rain from trickling 
uncomfortably under one’s collar. A_ silk 
drawstring holds it in closely around the face. 
This costs $4.95. For those who find a fur 
hood prohibitive in price, there is one of gray 
plush with white satin inside which is mar- 
vellously attractive and undeniably cozy. 
Price, $5.75. Plush has come so much to the 
fore this year that it bids fair to become a 
standard fabric once more. One finds it in 
use for opera cloaks and superb wraps, and I 
have seen entire gowns of it. 


QUILTED JACKETS 


engage the attention by reason cf real merit for 
certainly grace of outline cannot be credited to 
their account. One will be found an admirable 
adjunct to an evening wrap which however warm, 
is invariably more or less draughty, especially 
when one is overheated from dancing. In 
black, black and lavender, and all-white, the 
price of these is $5.85, with sleeves, $3.25 with- 
out. 








A LETTER OR BILL FILE 


in cretonne has just made its appearance, and 
will take a prominent position among desk 
articles of this material. The large flap but- 
tons over and it is bound with gold guimpe. 
Price, $2.69. 


EIDERDOWN FLANNEL 


twenty-seven inches wide, in countless pat- 
terns, costs 35 cents the yard. It is reversible 


“SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS 
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and particularly well adapted for bath wra 
Certain designs are gay and bright for little 
people. 


COLORED CALFSKIN SHOES 


The shoe dealer is forearming himself against 














the demands of the spring trade, by preparing 
an entirely new line cf low shoes. Colored 
calfskin is the material employed in these, a 
decided departure from the kid and canvas that 
have been used hitherto. This leather is most 
practical since it cleans much more readily than 
the thinner variety, and retains its shape longer. 
Altogether it affords a shoe of very smart ap- 
pearance, and the tints in which it comes are 
delectable. I was shown a pair of pale orchid 
pumps which were a joy to look upon, so dainty 
were they in every particular. White and gray 
are also lovely in calfskin. The day of colored 
shoes will be full upon us before long, and judg- 
ing from the attractions of such forerunners as 
these, will be enthusiastically recevied. 








FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher Vogue 


11 East 24th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Four Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for ont 
year, to be sent to 


Name 





Address i 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 
It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit 
The low subscription price makes it almost 4 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies for eight months. It costs only 
$4.00 to subscribe a whole year, but $5.80 to buy 
all the copies at ten cents each and the four 
special numbers at twenty-five cents each, 4 
total of 52 weeks. The mail address can be 


changed as often as desired. 
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ad @eorge Hooss 


FJmporter and Maker of 


Fashionable Furs 


offers an erclusive selection of 


Imported Holiday Novelties 


of Russian and Hudson Way Sable, Chinchilla, 
Crmine, Pink, Caracul and Baby Lamb 


€rceptional values in 


Coats, Jackets, Scarfs and MWuffs 


of Baby Lamb, Seal, Broadtail Persian, Caracul, 
Mink and Crmine 
Shrew and distinctive designs in 
Smart fur-Lined Garments 
and Dotor Apparel 
A complete Dine of 

Chauffeurs’ and Coachmen’s Dutfits 

Mounted Rugs and Robes 
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Established Over 30 Years 


EVENING DRESS SLIPPERS 


Made in all colors. - Price $7.00 to $12.00 


Frank Brothers 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BOOT SHOP 


NuMBER 224 
(Between 26th and 27th Streets) 


And 336 SIXTH AVENUE, Near 21st STREET 
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204 Fitth Avenue Where fashionable New York men and women buy their footwear 
" preparing fear 31st St. Sroew Pork SPECIAL NOTE.—In addition to the New Frank Styles for men 
- bes Avoid error in name or number and women, we also carry a complete line of children’s footwear in the 
-anvas that Justrated Catalogue mailed upon request most desirable leathers and smartest models. 
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Telephone, 5921 38th Street 





TION PERFECTION IN MODERN 
CORSETS 


Y ork — 
Supplying only the very best in the way of material and work- 


our Dol- manship, also the careful designing of the pattern according to 
the individual measurement, has been the foundation of my suc- 
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Mary ANDERSON WARNER 
FRENCH NOVELTY SHOP 
17 West 3oth Street 
New York 
HAVE ON SALE ATTRACTIVE MODELS IN 
Millinery, Coats, Suits and Gowns at far 
below cost price 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES IN GREAT VARIETY 
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SHIRT MAKERS Interested 

reference. to know if you are about to 
ubscribing No. 2 Jackson Boulevard build or re-decorate one room 
Il benefit. or an entire house,that Chicago 

Imost 38 CHICAGO Varnish Company offers the 
vate services of Margaret Greenleaf 
as to buy as Consulting Decorator to all 


cot | Smart Neckwear for the Holidays 
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ASSORTMENTS SENT ON APPROVAL. GIVE NEW YORK 
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who use their materials. They 
offer alsoto make purchases as well as selections of wall covering, drapery materials (sub- 
mitting samples) as well as furniture, rugs, and all that goes to make a home complete. 
Full color schemes are supplied upon request, with sample panels showing the 
beautiful wood finishes for floors and standing woodwork made by Chicago Varnish 
Company. The addresses of dealers in your own town, carrying any of these mate- 
rials, will be furnished you. If unable to procure them locally, however, our Decora- 
tive Department will be pleased to order for you, and no commission will be charged. 
Write for further particulars to the New York Office of Chicago Varnish Company, 

No. 22 Vesey Street. Established 1865. 

















EXQUISITE BED AND TABLE [LINEN 


FROM MME. FRANKFURTER 


SEE TEXT 
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SERVING OF ALLIGATOR PEARS 


called agua cate (or avacado, as it is 

spelled), are many and varied, but 
the simplest of these serves best to bring out 
the rather delicate flavor of this fruit. The 
avacado is the fruit of a tree which grows in the 
West Indies, and in that same country there 
also grows a tree bearing alligator apples, which 
belong to the custard apple family; these, how- 
ever, unlike the alligator pear, are inedible to 
man, but are greedily devoured by crocodiles 
or alligators, whence comes the name, for the 
‘gator also loves the alligator pear. The in- 
troduction of avacado to the tables of the United 
States, is of comparatively recent date, but so 
great an addition has it proved to be that the 
fruit is in frequent demand being served 
chiefly as a salad course, although it is also useful 
as a first course, for luncheon or dinner, espe- 
cially in summer, and as a dessert. 

A delicious "gator pear cocktail may be made 
by cutting the pears into dice, disposing them 
in cocktail glasses with a little crushed ice and 
pouring over all a little wine or champagne or 
grape juice. Fruit juice of almost any kind 
may be used, either alone or in combination 
with the wine; or, a mixture of fruit juices may 
be used first, and the wine poured on last of 
all—about a tablespoonful to each glass. Firm 
strawberries may be cut into halves and tossed 
with the pear dice; red currants may also be 
used, but in this case a little powdered sugar 
should be sprinkled over the fruit before the 
fruit juice is added; the fruit. juice may be 
sweetened or not, according to taste, and the 
kind of fruit used, when the pear dice are 
used alone, a spoonful of bar-le-duc may be 
placed on top of each glass, and the wine or 
fruit juice poured over all. The cocktails 
must be very cold and when served as a first 
course at luncheon the double glasses should 
be used, filling the outer ones with crushed ice 
as usual. 

In Jamaica, a delicious dessert is made of 
this fruit by removing the hard skin and the 
seed, and then mashing the pulp, using the 
bottom of a glass tumbler if a glass fruit masher 
is not at hand; to the fruit pulp add sugar; 
nutmeg and sherry to taste, according to the 
quantity of fruit pulp; mix all together smoothly, 
make very cold and serve in tall glasses or in 
any of the fruit cups used so much. These 
fruit cups may be made of lemon, orange or 
grape fruit rind, or the top section of skin re- 
moved from bananas, the pulp taken out and 
the pear pulp filled into the empty shell. All 
these receptacles should be prepared many 
hours before serving time and made very cold 
and firm by placing them directly upon ice 
until the last moment. 

The simplest way of all to serve the avacado, 
is to cut it in halves and eat it from the rind 
with pepper and salt, with the addition of olive 
oil or a little melted butter, exactly as though it 
were a vegetable salad; this is the way it is often- 
est served in the West Indies. However, for 
this manner of serving, it is necessary to have 
perfect specimens of the avacado, and when these 
are not to be had, the cocktail offers the best 
solution of the problem since for this the pear 
is cut into dice and all imperfections may be 
discarded. 

Numerous salad recipes are given which 
include the alligator pear as one of the ingre- 
dients, and an important part of the salad, and 
these salads are made both of fruits and vege- 
tables; but, however it may be used or combined 
with other fruits or vegetables, the dressing 
served with it must be perfect of its kind, not 
over-flavored, and with the various condiments 


T™ ways of serving this edible, sometimes 


combined in exactly the correct quantities, or 
the delicate flavor of the avacado is quite lost. 
It is in combination with other fruits in the 


making of fruit salads it would seem that the 
avacado can be used with the best results. 


In its native land it is used chiefly as a vegetable 
served with pepper and salt, onion juice,Wor- 
cestershire sauce, mayonnaise dressing and 


simuar condiments; therefore it may be com- 
bin ! well with tomatoes, the fleshy part cut 
into cubes; with cucumbers, also qubed; with 
Watercress, lettuce and similar green salads, 
all served with a mayonnaise dressing or with 


a vinegar ana oil dressing seasoned with paprika 
—never with cayenne—as this is too harsh a 
condiment and is very apt to kill the flavor of 
the avacado. 

Diced avacado, heaped on a crisp lettuce leaf 
and garnished with a spoonful of well made 
mayonnaise dressing placed on top makes a 
simple but delightful salad; large nasturtium 
leaves may be substituted for the lettuce leaves, 
or a leaf of Romaine or a bed of endive or cress 
maw be used. The dressing, however, must 
always be seasoned with a light hand. 

A "Gator Pear Puree makes an excellent 
first course for luncheon. For this remove 
a slice from the top of some firm ripe tomatoes 
of uniform size. Scoop out the seeds leaving 
only the flesh of the tomato and the top edges 
of the cups into a series of sharp points mak- 
ing a fancy serrated edge. Peel the skin from 
the little points and let it stand out to form a 
fringe all round the cup. Place on ice till 
serving time and then fill with pear puree. 
To make this, remove the hard skin and seed 
from a number of ‘gator pears and press the 
pulp through a puree sieve; season lightly with 
pepper and salt, and when the puree is filled 
into the tomato cups decorate the top of each 
one with small pieces of olive and pimento. 
The pear pulp should be very cold before filling 
into the tomato cups. 

In preparing fruit salads in which the ava- 
cado is to be used, remove the skin and seed, 
cut the fruit into dice, and then toss lightly 
with whatever other fruit are to be used, using 
two silver forks for the purpose. All the in- 
gredients should be thoroughly chilled, and at 
serving time arrange the fruit on a bed of lettuce, 
using only the delicate crisp white leaves from 
the inside of the lettuce heads, and over all 
pour either a fruit mayonnaise or a dressing 
made of sugar and fruit juice flavored with any 
good wine or sweet cordial that may be preferred. 

Fruit Mayonnaise.—A rich yet delicate 
fruit mayonnaise, suitable for serving with any 
fruit salad, but especially suitable for the ava- 
ado, either alone or combined with other fruits 
is made as follows: Whip one egg yolk with one 
tablespoon of sifted confectioner’s sugar; when 
the mixture is thick, and a light lemon color 
add slowly afew drops ata time one tablespoonful 
of strained lemon juice, stirring all the time; 
finally add one tablespoonful of sherry wine, 
stirring this in slowly like the lemon juice, a few 
drops at a time. Mix the dressing just at serv- 
ing time, whisk thoroughly with a Dover egg 
beater, and pour over the fruit salad arranged 
on a bed of crisp lettuce leaves. Have all the 
ingredients, including the dressing, ice cold. 

The alligator pear may also be baked with 
delicious results. Wipe carefully with a soft 
cloth, set on an agate baking dish and pour 
two or three spoonsful of water on the bottom 
of the pan—barely enough to cover the bottom. 
Cover with an inverted pan and let the pears 
bake until tender, then remove and serve either 
hot or cold, with sugar and butter, or with 
pepper and salt, eating the pulp from the skin 
with a spoon. Just before serving the tops 
may be cut off each one, and a spoonful of 
sherry poured inside the pear, when the top is 
put into place once more. The baked pears 
may be served as a first course for breakfast 
or luncheon. 


DRESS 


[NoTE.—All questions under this heading will re 
ceive prompt attention. Inquiries may be made in 
regard to models and materials, costumes suitable 
for various occasions, liveries for servants, etc. Please 
note fees and rules under Answers to Correspond- 
ents at foot of first column Vogue Weekly Pattern 
page.] 

TRAVELING DRESS FOR NURSE MAID 





He should be simply dressed in all-black for 
traveling, with black hat and gloves. Her 
skirt should be a good two inches off the 

ground. If she is an elderly woman, she can wear 
a plain black bonnet instead of a hat. [5026] 
COMBINATIONS OF BLACK AND WHITE WHICH 

MAY BE WORN AFTER ONE YEAR'S MOURNING 

As you have been in mourning for a year, you 
may wear a black hat with a white gown; also 
a black cloak lined with white over a white 
gown. Black and white in combinaticn are 
considered lighter mourning than all white, 
but as you have been in mourning already a 
year, it would be permissible for you to appear 
in black and white. [4950] 
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at once and you will 
never use any other 
Trial Packet 10 cts. At all Grocers 
HIGHEST AWARD ST LOUIS 1904 


\ THE ONLY ? 
X'MAS PRESENT 
AD 
7 


ACCEPTABLE TO ALL, 
| — OLD AND YOUNG. — | 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
FANCY BOXES AND BASKETS, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


863 BROADWAY, bet. 17% 18. Sts. 
508 FIFTH AVE. at 42. St. 


20 OTHER RETAIL STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. ‘ated 
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The New Dress Fabric 


A fine, soft, pure worsted in black and 
nine beautiful colors for ladies’ skirts and 
suits. Of medium weight it can be worn 
atall seasons No other material is so well 
adapted to the‘‘drapy’’effects now instyle. 


sold by dealers Somretnets if yours will not supply, 
send ushis name and your own for free samples. 


Sidney Blumen:hal &Co, Cor Broome & Mercer Sts, N.Y. 
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THE MOST DELICATE 
and LASTING 
VIOLET PERFUME 


FOR LACES AND HANDKERCHIEFS 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO.’S 


Lris-Violet 
Sachet 


Caswell, Massey & Co Established 1786 
NEW YORK and NEWPORT, R. I. 


Kent’s Rotary 
Knife Cleaning Machines 


100,000 in use in 
European hotels and families 


[ews & (@ONGER, 


Sole Agents 


130 and 132 West 42d Street and 
135 West 41st Street, New York 














What more satisfactory 
| remembrance than a 
year's subscription to 
The Century—a de- 
lightful 
your thought through- 


out the twelve months? 





reminder of 


_a',. 


November number (beginning Mrs. Humphry 

Ward's novel) and December number (begin- 4 
ning “ Lincoln the Lawyer "') free to new sub- 
' scri who begin with January, 1906. $4.00. 
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Causes of Loss of Hair 


Dr. Sabouraud, the eminent French 
Dermatologist, says that 98 per cent. 
of hair losses are the results of mi- 
crobes and the neglect of dandruff. 
The antiseptic action of 


SEVEN 
SUTHERLAND 
SISTERS’ 


preparations kills microbes and re- 
moves dandruff. Their constant use 
for a period will, by acting directly 
on the hair bulbs, furnish nourish- 
ment, vitality and growing power to 
the impoverished roots and air shafts, 
resulting in complete restoration. 
Sold by Druggists. 


* It’s the Hair—not the Hat’’ 


That makes a woman attractive 


DR.E.N.COGSWELL 


SURGEON CHIROPODIST 


Treats scientifically and successfully all diseases 
of the feet and hands 


MANICURING 


COGSWELL’S FOOT TONIC, HEAL- 
ING OINTNENT AND POWDER 
—the three greatest fvot 
remedies on the market 


12 West 29th Street, New York 


COLOR RESTORED 
MARCEL WAVING 
RARE SHADES MATCHED 
LATEST SHELL GOODS 
IF IT FALLS OUT OR 
TO REMOVE DANDRUFF 
USE MACARTA 


N. McCARTHY, 312 Wabash Ave. 
(Auditorium) Chicago 
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— ag Transformation 
Manicuring J ° A D ‘Toita-Anicles 
Hair Coloring Shell Ormamente 
Scalp Treatment 33 WEST 29TH = Fleurs-Plumes 
Facial Massage NEw YORK Parures 











Pertect Beauty 
for a few cents 











Don’t Pay Dollars 


for worthless complexion powders and lo- 
tions containing poisons and other injurious 
substances. If your face is disfigured with 
black-heads, pimples and flesh-worms, or 
your skin is red, rough and oily, we can 
send you a recipe that is a positive cure. 
It is absolutely harmless, and you can pie- 
pare it yourself at a cost of ten cents. It 
draws and tightens the skin, forcing out 
all impurities, closing the apertures left by 
blackheads and pimples, prevents wrinkles, 
and leaves the skin in a healthy and clear 
condition. Recipe and directions, 25 cents. 


Gray Hair Made Dark 


If your hair is gray, or turning gray, 
and you wish it brown, dark brown, or 
black, we have a formula for a preparation 
that will positively restore the gray hairs to 
their natural color. It is absolutely harm- 
less to hair, scalp, or general health. Will 
also make the hair grow and give it a soft, 
glossy and fresh-looking appearance. It 
contains no sulphur, sugar of lead, nitrate of 
silver, copperas or poisons of any kind, It 
will not rub off, is not sticky, dirty or 
gummy, and will not stain the scalp. You 
can prepare it yourself at cost of a few cents. 
Recipe and full directions for 25 cents. 


Face Bleach 


For 25 cents we will send the formula 
for a face bleach that sells prepared in drug 
stores for $2.00, We can guarantee it to 
remove freckles, tan and all discolorations 
from the skin. Can prepare it yourself at one- 
tenth the cost of advertised face bleaches. 


Hair Grower 


The simplest thing on earth. Makes it 
grow at once. Stops its falling out. Cures 
dandruff. Helps to keep the hair in crimp 


or curl. Prevents baldness, and will make 
the hair grow most luxuriantly. Perfectly 
pure and harmless. No drugs. Can pre- 


are it yourself at home for a few cents. 
Nili positively grow hair on a bald head. 
Recipe and full directions, 25 cents. 


Wrinkles Removed 


We have a preparation that is an infalli- 
ble Wrinkle Remover, Easy to use, per- 
fectly harmless and inexpensive. It nour- 
ishes the skin, causing it to fill out and 
become smooth, soft and white. Cures 
chapped hands and lips, and roughness 
resulting from cold winds and impure soap. 
For 25 cents we will send directions for 
making and using this preparation. Can 
prepare it voursell at small cost. 


Excessive Perspiration 


Of the feet and armpits positively cured 
without closing pores of the skin or injury 
to the body. Ladies who suffer with ex 
cessive perspiration of the armpits will find 
this preparation a permanent cure. Gives 
immediate relief to tender, sweaty, odorous 
feet. Send 25 cents forrecipe. Only costs 
a lew cents to prepare it. 





CH Recipes sent in plain sealed envel- 
opes. Price, 25 cents each; 3 for 60 cents; 
all for $1.00 These recipes are simple and 
harmless, but will do all we claim for them. 
All druggists sell the ingredients of our re- 
cipes, and you do not have to send to us 
forthem. Address 


YORK TOILET CO 
Dept. V New York, N.Y. 











** Recipes for Beverages and a Few Sandwiches’ 
Book sent free on application 


UR display of Holiday Silver offers sug- 

gestions for Christmas Gifts from the 

most costly pieces to the veriest trinket in price. 

An extensive assortment of articles of use and 

unusual beauty are made in new patterns for 

this season in rich cut glass silver mounted ster- 
ling silver and gold and silver plate. 


Send for “ SILVER,” an illustrated 
booklet of Christmas suggestions. 


THE MERIDEN COMPANY, Silversmiths, 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR, 
218 FIFTH AVENUE, corner 26th Street. 
Madison Square. 
Also entrance on 26th Street, a few steps from the Broadway cars. 











Kound hats 


Elizabeth 
Rhind 


374 Fulton Street 
Corques 


Brooklyn 
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MME. A. ELISE 


Importer and maker of 
LADIES’ SMART FROCKS 
ORIGINAL CREATIONS 


embodying those exclusive designs so much in demand 
this season. Elegant costumes, dainty shirtwaists. 


CONFINED DESIGNS A SPECIALTY 
Perfect Fit. Handsome Effects, 


54 W. 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues) 
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Black Lynx Shaw! and Muff (See cut) 
Blue Lynx Shawl and Muff (See cut) 
Isabella Fox Shawl and Muff (Light Brown 


$48.00 
48,00 


color 1 or 2 stripes like cut) 8.00 
Sable Fox Shawl and Muff (Dark Brown 
color 1 or 2 stripes like cut) 38.00 


Maison Nouvelle 
** THE PARIS SHOP” 


48 and 50 East Madison Street, Chicago 
2 West stores of the Heyworth Building 





UNEQUALED 


TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Established 1868 


Rosaline. The 
marvelous natural healthy 
coloring it imparts to the 
cheeks and lips has made 
it wonderfully popular with 
fashionable women. ‘The 
closest scrutiny fails to de- 
tect it, nor can it be dis- 
placed by perspiration or 
bathing ; of the highest value as a beautifier and 
purifier of the skin, A 26¢c. trial box will con- 
vince you 

Diamond Nail Enamel. The per- 
fection of all nail polishes, not cnly giving a bril- 


liant polish to the nails, but a lasting one and 
fragrantly perfumed. 25c. and 50c, a box. 





Cream Van Ola. The enemy of an 
impure skin or bad complexion, purifies it and 
acts as a food, making the skin clear and healthy; 
does not produce a downy growth. Boxes, 
2§c and Soc. 


There are cheap imitations of the above prep- 
arations on the market. Be sure the name Dr. 
J. PARKER PRAY is on every article. 

Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


DR.J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
12 East 23d St., N. Y. City 





Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 





$48.00 
48,00 


38.00 
38.00 


. 
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HANDSOME LONG COATS 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS-SOCIETY—MUSIC-ART” 
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lime. Gardner’s 
New French Hygienic Models 





POSSESS THE NEWEST AND BEST 
IDEAS IN CORSET FASHIONS COM- 
BINED WITH THE MAXIMUM OF 
COMFORT AND ARE ABSOLUTELY 
HYGIENIC. THEY ARE ENDORSED 
IN THE HIGHEST TERMS BY PHY- 
SICIANS AND DRESSMAKERS EV- 
ERYWHERE. MME. GARDNER'S 
REPUTATION OF MANY YEARS AS 
A MAKER OF THE FINEST CUSTOM 
CORSETS AND AN EXPERT IN THE 
ART OF INDIVIDUAL DESIGN IS A 
GUARANTEE OF SUPERLATIVE ExX- 
CELLENCE. 





The Gardner Combination 
Bust Support and Hip Confiner 


(Patented) 
The Gardner Hip Confiner is the lightest and 


most comfortable. It reduces the hips from four to 
ten inches. Price $3.50. i 


The Gardner Bust Supporter 


Is an indispensable article of dress for out-door sports 
May be worn with or without a corset. Price $5.00 

U'ben ordering by mail give hip measurements for con- 
finer and bust measurement for supporter. No fitting 
required, Either Supporter or Confiner may be ordered 
separately at above prices. When ordered together 
they witli be sent on receipt of §5.00. 


Made only by 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets Made to Order 
50 WEST 21st ST., NEW YORK 


(Telephone 1718 Gramercy) 
Shirt waists in hand-embroidered Linens and Batistes 
in exclusive designs, Send stamp for catalogue. 


The Latest Jantzen Boot and Shoe Styles ,,00,ii\.) 
FOR FALL AND WINTER—NOW READY 


TO OUR 
INDIANAPOLIS 
PATRONS 


Our Mr. T. W. Edwards 
will show a full line of 
the latest Jantzen styles 


DECEMBER 14th, 15th and 16th 





at the 


HOTEL CLAYPOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


Style 65 







Ladies’ Dress Walking Boot, 
Pointed Toes, High Military 
Heels, Flat Soles. 


MADE ONLY BY 


H. JANTZEN SHOE CO. 


Makers of Fine Footwear for 


Men, Women and Children 


Tue Onty Makers or Custom or Bencn Mape Suoes on SixtH AVENUE 
Our styles are always correct and a reputation of over forty years of shoemaking to many of the 
representative families of the United States is a positive guarantee of unrivalled fit and workmanship 
Send for our New Catalogue 


242 Sixth Avenue, Near 16th street, New York 
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GORHAM 
LEATHER GOODS 


In Unusual Leathers and Special 
Mountings of Gold and Silver for 


Holiday Gifts 


Traveling Bags, plain and fitted 
Miniature Fitted Suit Cases 

Fitted Automobile Bags 

Cabin-top Jewel Bags 

Fitted Travelling Toilet Rolls 

Shopping Bags, plain and fitted 

Library Furnishings 

and a great variety of articles for personal use, de- 
signed to meet special requirements and executed in 
every suitable kind and color of leather 
































THE GORHAM COMPANY 
SILVERSMITHS AND GOLDSMITHS 
FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-SIXTH ST. 
and TWENTY-THREE MAIDEN LANE 
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Mrs, E. ADAIRS 


Recommended by the Medical Profession 
Patronized by Royalty 


SALONS: 
52 West 35th St., New York 
90 New Bond St., London 
83 Carlton House, Birmingham, Eng. 
5 Rue Cambon, Paris 
MRS. ADAIR invites American women to 
call at her New York Salon, consult her freely 
without cost and satisfy themselves of the 
efficacy of her 
Unique Facial Treatments and 


Famous Ganesh Preparations 






























Ganesh Forehead Straps, $4.00. Chin 
Straps, $5.00, $6.50. Original inventions 
for removing age lines, restoring contours, 
The [Marvellous Ganesh Muscle Oil. This 
oil is rightiy claimed by Mrs. Adair to be the 
only remedy for rebuilding drooping muscles; 
is really marvellous in its effects in removing 
lines and refilling hollows. $5.00, $2.50, 75c, 
Ganesh Diable Skin Tonic removes puffi- 
ness under eyes. Flabby superfluous flesh 

rows firm by dipping a pad of cotton wool 
in tonic and flopping the chin or face with it. 
$5.00, $2.00, 75c, Beware of fraudulent 
imitations. 

MRS. ADAIR’S famous Ganesh Preparations and 
Facial Treatments can be obtained in New York at 
the above address only. MRS. ADAIR warns her 
patrons that she has no other address or agent in 
the United States, and to beware of injurious imita- 
tions. ‘‘ MRS. ADAIR'S Preparations, endorsed by 
the medical profession, are as reliable and safe as 
the Bank of England,” say leading English papers. 

Ladies only received. Write for bochliets connden: 
tion free. ail orders promptly filled. 













Mme, Aphe. Picaut 


Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers, 
Boas, etc. 

REPAIRING, 
CLEANING, 
and DYEING. 
54 West 21st Street, 
New York. 

Our work has given 
satisfaction for over fifty 
years to many of New 
York’s representative 
families. And we feel 
that it will also satisfy 
yon. 


SU PERFLUOUS HAIR 
All hair on face 
permanently 1e- 4 


Ya» moved or money; a 








refunded; no 
electricity, 
poison or pain ; 
cure positively 
guaranteed; entered according to Actof Congress, 
Julie Julian, office Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington; 3¢ years’ experience. Trial treatment at 
office. Mme. JULIAN, 123 Fifth Avenue, 
near 20th Street, New York. 


HAIR GOODS 


Perfect Fitting WIGS 
For Ladies & Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, 
Wavy Switches, $3.00 
up. Complexion Beautifiers 
Illus. Catalog Free. We are 
the largest Hair and Toilet 
Goods Mfrs. in the world. 
E .BURNHAMNI, Dept. F. 
70 State St., Chicago 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or better 
yet, use a razor. Both have the same effect. 

To kill hair growth—investigate our com- 
mon-sense, home treatment. ills by ab- 
sorption, Circular in plain, sealed envelope, 


on application. ; 
The Monogram Co., 109 Pearl St.. N. ¥- 
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THE PERSISTENTLY PRIMITIVE 


S a nation we entertain no misgivings as to being the most enlightened people on 
the face of the globe. Far, very far behind is the savagery of our tribal 
ancestors; indeed, it is our conviction that we have improved immeasurably on 

the crudeness of even the most progressive of the early settlers. The national vanity 
is excessive in this regard. Conceit, whether national or individual, does not, ot 
course, make fact, and there are many indications that such an aboriginal trait as moral 
cowardice we retain to a discouraging degree. A test which shows the difference 
between what we think we are as a people, and what we really are is evinced by the 
crisis that has arisen as regards a popular game which has been tried for a score ot 
years. Some twenty-odd fatalities among players, and the injury of some two hundred 
and forty others this year has resulted in considerable discussion, the greater part ot 
which has been marked by lack of enlightenment, to put it mildly. The dean o1 
a prominent university said recently in face of all the shocking developments that 
have been made public, ‘¢ More than any other game it develops courage, co-opera- 
tion, self-control, strength of purpose and generous enthusiasm.’’ In view of what the 
effect of the game has really been the dean’s pronouncement reads like irony. What 
the game has developed is thus summarized: The introduction of paid athletes and 
bogus students, such as teamsters and prize fighters; the demoralization of the second- 
ary schools by the recruiting sergeants of the universities; the use of unfair and 
immoral methods to win games ; the steady increase of the gambling and betting fea- 
tures of intercollegiate contests ; the ever growing injuries from mass play ; the de- 
moralization of the student body by false standards of what is honorable and dishon- 
orable in athletics and the utterly disproportionate emphasis placed upon athletics as 
opposed to mental training. This digest by the Evening Post contains the gist or 
many accusations, covering a period of years, that have appeared in the foremost peri- 
odicals, such as McClure’s Magazine and Collier's Weekly—indictments that have 
been and are justified by facts. No adequate defense has ever been even attempted 
to this severe arraignment. It is incontrovertible. The game has been going from 
bad to worse in brutality and dishonesty, the crop of dead and injured being annually 
heavy, and dishonorable methods becoming ever more prevalent. In fact, college 
football has sunk so low that pugilists have expostulated in the public prints against 
being classed with football players. The proposal to abolish such a game would seem 
to be one that should meet with instant and widespread approval. But it does not. 
Why? The college presidents apparently fear to come out boldly against it (although 
none better than they know how demoralizing college football is, with its mass play, 
its public contests and its gate money receipts), because it may affect adversely the 
number of students attending the university that declares for mental progress and 
ethics as against the too-popular game. Why, the public is mad over the game! 
was frankly put by an alumnus, who is in favor of reforming football. He explained 
that even when thoroughly reformed, however, the dangerous features must be re- 
tained because the public demand them. That is precisely what the public which 
supports bull fighting and pugilism demands in this age, and which those who fre- 
quented gladiatorial shows in ancient days delighted in—the same savage passion that 
. actuates lynching mobs and stimulates a delight in torture among peoples at the tribal 
stage. This isa primitive passion that men making any pretensions to ethical develop- 
ment should be ashamed to acknowledge. And still many thousands, including minis- 
ters of the gospel, assemble whenever the intercollegiate game of to-day is played, with 
the crowd invariably becoming hysterically enthusiastic. The showing is a sorry one. 


It is not a fact generally known, but the medical profession has not been indiffer- 
ent to the evils of Walter-Camp football, and it is on the cards that if radical meas- 
ures are not taken by college authorities distinguished embers of the profession are 
themselves prepared to do drastic reform work. This is one hopeful sign that, as a 
community, the East is not overwhelmingly savage, but the most encouraging indica- 
tion of enlightenment is the stand taken by Columbia University. New York has, by 
the action of Columbia's faculty, the proud distinction of having her seat of learning 
the first to set her face against such an obsession as American football has become. 
Columbia has by this action shown herself the first in ethics, surely the proudest dis- 
tinction a university can have, especially in an irreligious age, such as this one. 
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ATTRACTIVE WINTER FASHIONS 


FROM KELLENS 


. 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE “DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS-SOCIETY-MUSIC-ART' SECTION 





CHRISTMAS IN THE THIRD 
SURGICAL 


By ADELAIDE LuND 


& Abbitt’s frost - ven- 
eered team creaked 
and crunched up 
the ice-cold street 
and finally stopped 
in front of the fac- 
tory. He let him- 
self stifly down 
from his high seat 
and began unload- 
ing, stopping albeit, 

occasionally to climb back upon the dray and 

bend over a square box that rested beneath the 
high swing-seat, depending from the front out- 
posts of his wagon. Once he bent his head 
down into the box, but hearing someone open 
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the factory door, he straightened himself and 
began hastily unloading again. 

««Late, I see again, Babbitt!*’ called the 
man from the door, snapping his watchcase, 
‘¢the third time in a month; and the last if I 
have anything to say about it, for I shall ask 
to have our teaming transferred to some one 
who will attend to it." The door snapped 
close before Babbitt s inarticulate message 
reached his lips. He looked at the closed 
door, hesitated, then turned to his shivering 
horses and climbing back upon his seat urged 
them to the nearest corner ; here he stopped 
and removed his coat and bent over the box 
again. 

Babbitt’s team resumed its creaking and 
crunching along the wind-freezing street, and 
people turned to look a second time at the 
driver. He was in his shirt sleeves. 


Next morning, through a blinding snow- 
storm, Babbitt urged his horses along his route 





JAUNTY WALKING GOWNS 


Lert FiGuRE,—Cadet blue chiffon corduroy walking costume with high waistcoat girdle of black velvet, trimmed witsh 


silk cords the shade of gown and dull gold buttons, 


Cords and buttons fasten bolero and larger buttons ornament cuffs, Row 


of self-tone silk braid pipe the border of coat, and the scalloped edges of the skirt. 
MIDDLE FiGuURE.—Walking costume of olive-green cheviot, trimmed with rows of lustrous mohair braid in a deeper shade, 


Velvet collar and silk crochet buttons- 


RIGHT FIGURE.—Tailored walking suit of navy blue broadcloth, with collar, pocket flaps, cuff pipings, and the inset pan- 


els in skirt of black caracul. Waistcoat of self-tone moire. 


The skirt is in seven gores. 
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to the factory, on time with his load ; 
but it was remarked that he worked awk- 
wardly, and that his voice was broken 
with husky notes. As he was depositing 
the last case on the slide he lost his foot- 
ing and pitched forward ; a milk-white 
touring car flashed by, a crowd gathered, 
and shortly a wagon, with a gong mak 
ing much ado, dreve smartly upand Bab- 
bitt was hurried off down the street and 
into an enclosure where the rubber-tired 
wagon with the gong rolls swiftly in and 
out many times in each round of day and 
night. 

Babbitt awoke with the cold, sweet 
taste of ether stinging his throat and nos- 
trils, and heard himself crying for water. 
A nurse adjusted the bandage on his 
head and swabbed his lips, and then he 
fell todreaming of wayside springs and 
of drinking whole white pitcherfuls of 
water ; and he woke himself attempting 
to filch pieces of ice from his head-gear. 
Babbitt’s temperature went up and up, 
and his nurse told her chum that the 
sicker he got the harder he worked to 
make her understand that there was 
something which she had got to attend 
to forhim. °*Twas really very funny ; 
something about his team. Perhaps he 
expected her to take the horses’ tempera- 
ture, and she wanted her to fancy that. 

Meanwhile the milk-white car had 
flashed on through the blinding snow- 
flakes, up and down intricate streets, 
turning sharp corners, jumping cross- 
walks, kicking its heels, so to speak, 
at cars electric ; past citizens, admiring 
or envious—according to temperament 
—loftily unconscious of the broken- 
headed Babbitt in its wake. 

Then there was Babbitt's Tom and 
Jerry, standing with drooping heads 
waiting patiently to be snowed under. 
No one knew where Babbitt lived ; no 
one knew anything of him except that 
he was a bachelor and had a little shanty 
somewhere in the city’s outskirts ; that 
he was desperately poor and was work- 
ing against odds to hold his scattered 
patronage. And so it came about that 
while one policeman sprinted for the 
number of the milk-white car, another 
solemnly led Babbitt’s team to head- 
quarters and dumped Babbitt’s belong- 
ings, portable, with the Old Man, then 
to resume his thread toward the city 
stables. 

Now it chanced that the Old Man 
was tempered for house cleaning, and 
therefore Babbitt’s sundries were tiered 
in a neat row in a neat corner, and lab- 
elled, whilean insatiable, slippery-covered 
black book opened its maw and added 
to its fatness: ‘* Babbitt: residence un- 
known, St. Luke’s; broken head. 1 
dinner-pail, 1 whiffletree, 1 freight hook, 
2 feed bags, 2 horse blankets, 1 whip, 
1 box.”” 

And the snow beat and piled; and 
the Old Man slept, for *twas comforting 
to sense the buffetings of the miserable 
outsiders, while the steampipes clinked 
and clanked to an even 70°. 

Yet, after a little, the Old Man’s sleep 
was troubled, something teased his senses 
vaguely, and he frowned and turned 
heavily in his chair gurglings and soft 





pad-pads were borne 
in insistently, and by 
and-by he opened 
one eye ; More gur- 
glings, more pad- 
pad’s, and finally, 
‘«Jo-Jo-kitty,”” 
brought him to his 
feet. He was fairly 
awake now, and 
raised ominousbrows 
while he glared round 
theroom. ‘‘Kitty- 
cake,’’ cooed avoice 
soft as a brook-song 
and the Old Man 
strode to the pack- 
laden counter and 
peered beneath. 
<*Jo-Jo,’” insisted 
the brooky voice; 
this time it came 
from the neat tier. 
He reached it on the 
inst nt, and throw- 
ing dinner pail and 
feed bags to the dogs 
whilst muttering : 
«If any smart Alec 
is trying his little 
joke on me, he gets 
suspended exactly 
fourteen days,’’ he 
wrenched the lid 
from Babbitt’s box 
and glared straight 
down into the eager, 
shining eyes of a 
baby, struggling up- 
ward toward him 
from a nest of an old 
buffalo robe. *¢*Kit- 
ty-come,’’ confided 
the baby, and 
reached him a pair 
of sturdy arms. 

An _ hour later a 
couple of officers 
dropped in to fnd 
the Old Man sitting 
with gloomily bowed 
head, and feet thrust 
awkwardly beneath 
the counter — this 
last fact was signifi- 
cant in its rarity — 
the O. M.’s feet yearned for altitude. ‘*Here 
you, Maginniss!’’ he ordered before that as- 
tonished officer could salute, ‘** Clear out of 
this and bring back four quarts of milk—one 
cow's. milk, do you hear?*’ Maginniss tem- 
porized; his superior officer had given an order, 
but the sound of sleet against the window was 
maddening after a long morning of it. «*« Why 
not The Pride?*’ he finnessed, pointing to 
Rieley, ‘¢ or—’ a broken-spirited something 
in the cant of the Old Man’s legs lent him 
courage. ‘* Why not go yourself?”’’ The 
Old Man’s face went purple, and he made to 
rise, then slumped back in his chair. « This 
is why not me, you heap of flesh!*’ he pointed 
to his feet. The brother officers bent forward 
and there beneath the counter was a wriggling 
baby handcuffed to the Old Man’s ankle. 

‘¢ Well, I'll be jugged!*’ exclaimed The 
Pride, and Maginniss struggled with a cough- 
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NEW EVENING COIFFURES 


BY ALEXANDER 


ing fit behind the Old Man's chair till he was 


forced to loosen his belt. ‘*And this is why 
you, you idiot!’’ bellowed the Old Man. 
«¢ Ain’t you filled in your time night and day 
for two years bragging of detaining six of *em, 
and hadn’t you ought to know something about 
milk, cow’s or condensed ?*’ 

Maginniss saluted, grasped the pail and 
slunk droopingly to the corner, while The 
Pride grinned after him from the front window. 

‘¢ This ain’t no common kid,’ meditated 
the Old Man, experimentally, a half-hour 
later. No response. 

He glared at his understudies, ‘¢and he ain't 
going to no Refuge, you frost-bitten loafers. 
Here you, Maginniss! You tote him home 
to the old woman, and if he gets the measles 
or scarlatina from any of them young Mug- 
wumps of yourn, you get laid off thirty days. 
See!’’ Maginniss saw, and strode home an 


hour early, with little 
Jo-Jo on his big 
shoulder. That 
night Jo-Jo slept be- 
side four little Ma- 
ginnisses and con- 
fided to their credu- 
lous ears long stories, 
without beginning or 
end, of **Kitty- 
cake, and gurgle 
town.’” And the 
wee Maginnisses 
were happy over the 
acquisition, albeit 
kicked bare of cov- 
ering (to their mo- 
ther’s alarm) several 
hundred times ere 
dawn, for Jo-Jo’s 
box-life had inured 
him to much in the 
way of low tempera- 
ture; and so his little 
hands and feet bat- 
tled manfully with 
the warm Maginniss 
blankets. 

Next morning 
Maginniss was or- 
dered into the Old 
Man’s den; shortly 
after he returned to 
his brother officers, 
softly whistling: 
*¢ All I want is m’ 
Black Baby back,*’ 
while he winked 
knowingly. ‘Stuck 
on the kid,’’ he 
whispered to The 
Pride as he pulled 
on his gloves; 
‘“‘wants to know 
how the broken- 
headed galoot, with 
inclinations for pneu- 
monia is booked at 
the gore shop. Says 
if the log really calls 
for ‘bachelor,’ he'll 
club him on sight 
without reference to 
politics.”” 

Babbitt openedhis 
eyes one morning 

and asked the day. ‘ Wednesday, and not 
another word, else up will go that uncertain 
temperature of yours,’’ answered his spic-and- 
span nurse, her mouth at once full of pins and 
philosophy. 

«¢ Wednesday!*’ the slight color receded 
from Babbitt’s face leaving it as white as nurse’s 
apron, ‘‘and I came here Saturday! For 
God's sake what became of my team?"’ 

‘«Team is all right; taking nourishment 
regularly, and doing as well as could be ex- 
pected,’’ cooed nurse. ‘*Now you mustn't 
talk any more ; to-morrow is Christmas, and 
you Want to be able to eat something, don’t 
you?”” 

Babbitt groaned, ‘* Won't you find out 
from your fool people what was done with my 
belongings—the things on the cart—the box?"" 
Nurse whisked starchily out of the ward and 
took her ‘‘half-day."’ Her relief was a 
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‘*prob.’’ She was softer hearted over Babbitt’s 
hoarse whispers, but that was because she did 
not know so much about nursing. However, 
she knew nothing about Babbitt’s affairs, porta- 
ble or otherwise, but promised to ask one of 
the internes—he would do just anything for 
her, and she would get him interested if it took 
the whole evening. She was, however, upon 
reporting for duty next morning, transferred to 
another ward, and Babbitt did not see her 
again. And so it came about that he turned 
his face to the wall miserably dumb ; the zig- 
zag trail on the little chart at the foot of his 
bed turned sharply upward, and was still climb- 
ing when the interne bent over him. 

‘« Better, I see,’’ he said, tentatively. Bab- 
bitt did not answer, and the young man went 
on making him comfortable; this accomplished, 
he addressed Babbitt with twinkling eyes : 
‘* You are entered as ‘J. Babbitt, bachelor.’ 
May I enquire if that is quite correct ?”’ 

*¢ Quite.”’ 

‘¢*Mm.”’ 

Still no word from Babbitt. 

‘*You were unloading a dray when you 
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Princess gown of pale blue cloth. The skirt is in six gores, 
and glove fitting at the hips, although very full at the hem. 
y Alencon lace, 
Trimming of blue panne velvet, blue cloth buttons and chin- 


Corsage of cream colored mousseline with 


chilla. 


were injured, I believe. There was a box on 
the wagon—"’ 

‘«For God's sake, doctor, don’t keep me 
waiting. Tell me—I can bear it—anything— 
is he dead ?** 

The interne laid a sane, quieting hand on 
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Babbitt’s shoulder, and shook his head decid- 
edly. ‘Can you bear something pleasant for 
a change, Babbitt ?*’ 

Just then nurse ushered in two uniformed 
men. One of them, very red as to face, was 
bearing a kicking blue bundle. He stopped 
beside Babbitt’s bed, unrolled the dumpling- 
shaped package, and turned out a baby, a po- 
licemen’s billy and six fragrant Maginniss 
doughnuts. Babbitt raised a transfigured face 
and held out his arms. ‘¢Jo-jo,’’ gurgled 
the mite and kicked at his helpers ; whereupon 
the interne grasped his swaddling clothes at 
the nape of the neck and swung him along- 
side Babbitt’s face, and straighway Babbitt 
lost his nerve and wept, while Jo-jo pulled his 
hair frantically and bumped wet kisses on his 
shirt front. 

There was no word spoken for a little in 
Babbitt’s corner of the Third Surgical save 
Jo-Jo’s brook-song ; then the Old Man broke 
in wrathfully : «* What in h— have you got 
a kid like that for if you're a bachelor? That's 
what you have got to answer me, temperature 
or no temperature.”” 

Babbitt spoke a low hundred words 
to the grave-faced men, of a silly little 
sister who missed her way, poor child ! 
and when Babbitt had found her and 
set her facing the right path she was too 
weary with wandering, and so one morn- 
ing, while Babbitt held little Jo-Jo 
against his rough vest, the girl mother 
turned her face to the sunrise—she no 
longer needed Babbitt’s mothering. 

There was very little to tell any way; 
he had cared for Jo-Jo in his own way, 
and Jo-Jo’s ventures had been confined 
largely to the dray and the now famous 
box. <‘¢And you can carry him there 
till—till Republican mayors is popu- 
lar!** growled the Old Man, blinking 
suspiciously and addressing the ceiling. 

Just here Jo-Jo yearned mightily to- 
ward the O. M. and squealed ‘‘ Bang- 
bang’ till the Terror of Ward Six 
reached shame-facedly into his gun- 
pocket and brought out a series of bat- 
tered brass buttons and a pistol barrel 
strung on a leather shoelace and gave 
them to him. Whereupon Jo-Jo essayed 
to eat them asa whole and rocked ecstati- 
cally. But Babbitt’s Christmas does not 
end here for the Pride of the Force had 
been out ona stunt of hisown since dawn 
and just here he arrived amid much toot- 
tooting in a milk-white car. The dis- 
gusted chauffeur slowed up, made the 
enclosure, The Pride alighted solidly ; 
a swish of skirts, and the occupant of 
the back seat lightly touched terra firma, 
spurned it, whisked up the steps, said a 
few magical words to the powers, struck 
a gay little cock robin march, and tilted 

\ down the Third Surgical, sketchy past 
a Gibson's desire, and smiling bon cama- 
raderie upon all, to the last sick man 
of them. 

She made straight for Babbitt’s cot 
and bent her pink face, smiling out of 
blue fox fur, above Jo-Jo.  ‘¢ Pretty 
kitty,’’ gurgled the young diplomat, 
and put up his arms; and so was her peace 
made with Babbitt. He watched her crush 
Janie’s baby to her woman's bosom, and, 
though his eyes were wet, yet he was glad 
of all that had happened so that it brought 
this’soft woman tenderness to little Jo-Jo. 
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House gown ot rose-colored silk muslin and lace to match, 
Heavy puffings in rose-colored velvet ending in large shirred 
buttons, 


And so the sun went down, and by-and-by 
the ward was quiet save for an occasional moan, 
and was lighted only by a hand-shaded candle 
carried by a night nurse. Now and again she 
would stoop above some ominously quiet bed, 
and listen. So she stooped over Babbitt, but 
he was breathing softly, and his rough hands 
were clasped in a childish way that suggested 
a mother’s knee, and candle light, and a’ that. 

‘¢ The man of the baby,’ said the night 
nurse gently, with a wistful catch in her voice; 
and her eyes turned, for a dozen heart-beats, 
from the shadowy ward to the city of a half- 
million homes below. The silver of a tiny bell 
pierced the stillness and the woman-droop went 
out of her shouiders; it was the night nurse 
again who turned to her patient and pressed 
light, intelligent finger tips to his wrist. She 
smiled at the pulse-story ; ‘‘better than all the 
drugs in Christendom—the baby,’* whispered 
the night nurse, and passed on. ‘¢ Jo-Jo’s 
Christmas,’’ murmured the sick man behind 
her, and smiled in his sleep. 

Did the blue fox fur lady take Babbitt and 
Jo-Jo home with her forever and ever? No, 
that only happens in stories. But she installed 
Jo-Josafely back with the Maginnesses again, 
and did much to make the wee folks of that 
household gleeful during the next few weeks, 
and so, while keeping an eye on Jo-Jo, she 
took daily bulletins of his rosy cheeks and in- 
creasing adipose to Babbitt. 

And finally, when Babbitt’s ticket read 
‘¢discharged,’’ and the nurse of the shaded 
candle had bid him Godspeed and handed him 
a soft white package ‘for that blessed baby,” 
and he crept out into the sunlight, he found 
waiting for him a new, bright-red dray, to 
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which was hitched Tom and Jerry, looking so Jo-Jo’s sojourn with the policeman’s small tle chap. On rainy days the haughty chauffeur 
fat and shiny he scarcely knew them. Also, folks had been somewhat in the nature of disci- calls early at Babbitt’s quarters and carries off 
was tucked into his trembling hand, by the _ pline, and he proved henceforth not a little less _ the kid in the milk-white car ‘* for the missus 
goggled chauffeur, a typewritten list of new obstreperous ; and so Babbitt was on time early to play with.”’ 
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HANDSOME EVENING COATS 


4 FROM FRANKLIN SIMON 
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4 customers—they must either patronize the dri- and late, as a rule, doing good work and grow- ; — ainannes 
° ver of the bright-red wagon or lose favor with ing in favor. Vogue is $4.00 year by subs. ription, 
€ the mistress of white palace of Uncommon- Little Jo-Jo still goos with him in the box re ‘ : 

P Jo-J 8 which includes all the numbers as issued. 


_ wealth Street. It was not given Babbitt, how- under the high swing-seat, and the Old Man ; 
ever, to know this last. often holds them up to shake his fist at the lit-  1J East 24th Street, New York. 
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TRIMMED WITH A NATURAL COLORED UNCURLED 
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KATS NEED 


NOT MATCH DRESS COSTUMES— 
BODICE NOTE — VELVET 
COSTUMES — LOW CUT 


CONTRASTING 
CARRIAGE 
REDINGOTE—THE MATERIALIZED 
DIRECTOIRE—WHEN HATS 
MATCH AND WHEN 
THEY DO NOT 


Here are certain prominent 
~ features attached to winter 
gowns and costumes accord- 
ing to their wearable charac- 
ter, and for what intended 
that should be familiar to 
women whose affair in life it 
is to be well dressed. When 
a woman is on this list of 
the smartly dressed nowa- 
3 days, she must be in the fore 
Wan” a path of wearing the lat- 
, & est wrinkles of fashion. 
£) z For example, it isnolon- 
ger essential to wear hats 
to match skirts on dressy occasions. So much 
gray is worn, for instance, from the moleskin, 
or taupe shade, through the many grays that 
lean towards blue, green, and the yellow or 
warm grays, that a contrast of color is fashion- 
ably settled upon the hat, whether in plum or 
reddish-purples, mauves and heliotrope tints, 
the purples of clematis, while many other col- 
ors as well are chosen. This is the tendency, 
but every now and then we meet those who with 
their gray gowns prefer to havé match gray 
hats. There are always exceptions, of course. 
So far as the walking costume goes, there is a 
fixed inclination in fashionable dress, to wear 
hats that either completely match the costume, 
or carry a very decided color harmony towards 
thesuit. Both distinctions are observed and are 
correct. 





CONTRASTING COLOR NOTE 


Note, also, that reception gowns, whether of 
velvet, silk, cloth, or of those transparent fab- 
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rics, so extremely in fashion, that whatever their 
color, their boaices usually contain some con- 
trasting color note in harmony. If, forinstance, 
the gown material is of pale blue, there will be, 
most likely, some silk or velvet ribbon trimming 
in straw color. In the same wav touches of 
color contrast are delicately introduced upon 
ball and dinner gowns, while silver and gold 
falling into the same harmonious use, is seen 
upon all sorts of gowns. Bows and straps of 
velvet from bust to shoulders, or for the entire 
corsage heading, and for the sleeve trimmings 





A TINY HAT OF BLUE VELVET 


at the elbow, on the Vs, or squares that define 
the neck openings, the girdles and border lines 
on berthas, or on the bottom of skirts, all re- 
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AN AIRY AIGRETTE PLACED AT A TANTALIZING 
ANGLE 


ceive this dominating contrast feature, as well 
as modish movement. Along with these, the 
use of lace in the high, or. half-high chemisette, 
cannot be over!ooked, neither can the modestie, 
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which appears upon most of the décolleté bod- 
ices, either made to fit by the lace worker's 
skill from the straight yard laces, or shaped in 
the original making, which is far less common. 
The very latest sleeve lace—at the elbow—is 
devoid of all fullness. It is set in with ease, 
but without a vestige of gathers. As sleeves, 
when well made, begin to taper to a close fit 
upon the arm, before they reach the elbow, this 
manner of using the trimming lace for a finish, 
carries out the arm line to perfection. Its pres- 
ent novelty is another distinct attraction, as it 
is next to impossible to keep any new style from 
being cheapened by the ready-made output 
almost immediately. 
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THE LATEST EXPRESSION OF THE PICTURE HAT 


CHIFFON VELVET CARRIAGE COSTUMES 


Charming are the chiffon velvet carriage cos- 


.tumes, worn at the afternoon concerts, among 


the contingent seated in the boxes, where one’s 
fine dress not only looks to advantage, but is 
protected from harm. One in gray-green vel- 
vet was most becoming, its bodice draped cross- 
ways over the bust, and above it widely opened 
into a high square of precious old Venetian 
point lace. ‘The fullness of the waist velvet 
was lost at the sides by a fine shirring, while 
silver lace, broken by dangling ornaments, very 
much like jade in opaqueness and color, made 
a frame for the lace that was captivating. This 
velvet showed off, in more than usual fullness, 
upon the sleeves, and kept true to the cross 
lines of the bodice drapery, while in length they 
were abbreviated far enough above the wrist to 
show the wrinkles of mousquetaire gloves. One 
sees more and more of this sleeve length as a 
happy winter compromise. ‘The same silver 
lace with green ornaments of lesser size and a 
touch of Venice point, gave a most pleasing fin- 
ish to the sleeves. The long skirt was finished 
by a few folds of the velvet, and was all that 
one could desire. A white felt panneau hat, 
having a wreath of dull gray-blue roses, in sev- 
eral deep shades, and diminutive in size, was 
carelessly laid on the top, and had for a side 
trimming two half-long white plumes, caught 
with a bunch of three silver roses, rather dull 
intone. Bunches of white maline filled up the 
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HATS AND MILLINERY NOVELTIES 
FROM BOEHM & LEVINE 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 

(Continued from page 826) 
space given tothe uptilting. The whiteness of 
feathers and tulle gave to the roses on the hat a 
peculiar clear note of subjective color that ac- 
corded wonderfully well witn the green of the 
velvet gown. 
BEAUTY 


OF MAUVE AND 


VELVETS 


GREEN CHIFFON 


To get the full beauty of these chiffon vel- 
vets, one should see them in mauve, in almond 
green, or that exquisite pistache shade, as well 
as that of pale fawn, of beige or mastic. These 
are the grande evening toilette choice of colors, 
while in princesse and redingote models they 
keep up to the Directoire outlining of the fig- 
ure, which is the craze of the season in more 
sober colors. Pronounced in style are both 
modernized models, for the reason they have 
the bodice portion almost eliminated by being 
cut out both back and front, leaving a girdle 
line often attached in one piece with the skirt, 
with narrow velvet shoulder straps securing its 
fit. ‘The skirts worn with these costumes, 
where the redingote is a separate velvet affair, 
is usually of rich silk, trimmed with the same, 
but simply. But there isno reason why a long 
velvet skirt should not be worn as well, making 
an entirevelvet costume. The difference, how- 
ever, lies in this—the effect of the redingote in 
line and in movement, is far smarter, and much 
more graceful when separate, and worn over a 
heavy quality of silk skirt, than over one of the 
same velvet. 


LOW-CUT REDINGOTES 


Nothing that we have worn in the way of a 
day toilette can equal the dressiness of the low- 
cut redingote, or princess, when they reach 
very low lines. A chance is then given to be- 
gin with to wear the finest laces upon the up- 
per, or guimpe portion, and again make the 
lace evident upon the elbow sleeves, which 
make, in some cases, a full showing of it from 
shoulder toelbow. In other instances a velvet 
cap breaks over the top of the sleeve. The 
hight of la mode also demands that sable, silver 
fox, chinchilla, or ermine, be chosen to trim 
this low-cut bust line, as well as the bottom of 
the elbow sleeves. Not a few of these extrav- 
agant velvet cieations have the same precious 
fur bordering on the bottom of the skirts also. 
The suggestion of train-bearing pages arise at 
the sight of this regal style of trimming. 


AN EXQUISITE COSTUME 


A superb toilette on this order awaits the 
coming January season. ‘The redingote is ofa 
café au lait shade of chiffon velvet, and is lined 
with white satin. It has three diamond buttons 
set in silver, fastening the low corsage in front. 
he sable trimming on the décolletage is shaped 
across the bust, and rises into slender straps 
over the shoulders, then passes down in the back 
and widens across the corsage top, but is only 
half the width it is in front. The bottom of 
the sleeves have an elbow band of fur, and on 
the top of the lace guimpe another very narrow 
band. This exquisite long coat is worn over 
an old style watered silk of a pale mastic shade, 
on the front of which, between the opening of 
the coat, is shown a chiffon trimming of the 
same shade, laid in tucks with ruffled edges, 
upon which the narrowest of ribbon velvet to 
match is run. The bottom of the skirt for at 
least eighteen inches is untrimmed. Where 
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the sleeve cap of velvet falls over at the top of 
sleeve, this same chiffon forms a loose drapery, 
and then tapers into the real Irish lace of the 
variety known as baby Irish, which finishes the 
sleeves. Both this lace and an English point 
enter into the guimpe’s design in panels, that 
make of it a unique specimen. Such costumes 
require the desirable excuse of carrying one’s 
fur scarf, or stole into the drawing-room. 


PRINCESSE MODEL MODIFICATIONS 


So surprising are the manceuvring of new 
lines in princesse models, where the corsage 








Storm coat of currant-red cravenette, with two box plaits at 
back and front below the Empire yoke. 


has either the ordinary décolletage, or drops 
down into the low line of a girdle, that one is 
not quite ready to adopt all that is really in the 
highest fashion, and in what is known as the 
modernized Directoire style. Everything in that 
order demands that the outer gown, or garment 
should hang in graceful length, very much in 
the tea-gown, or afternoon negligée manner. 
It takes some time to adjust one’s self to these 
new lines, and to wear them in velvets, or 
cloths, naturally and unconsciously. One ar- 
tistic model of this sort is of moleskin gray vel- 
vet. The skirt, quite long, is gathered across 
the back and hips, falling in fullness in front 
also, where it is uncomfortably long and wob- 
bly, as the skirts of our finest gowns are, of 
necessity, by fashion’s decree. The corsage 
front of this costume is cut into a long oval, 
curved in tong style at the bottom, as if to 
meet, but not doing so, and leaving a V-shaped 
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opening showing the high girdle of an inner 
lace bodice. The velvet bodice at this point is 
in one with the skirt, and remains open ina 
long, narrow, wedge shape, giving a glimpse of 
a lace skirt, which seems to be a sham affair. 
This corsage opening presents an elaborate vel- 
vet trimming with four pairs of wrought gold 
buttons, besides showing the handsome lace 
waist. The sleeves reach the elbow, and finish 
off with narrow laces and twists of velvet. A 
wide white fox-scarf, that covers the entire 
waist, even when crossed in front to protect 
both neck and bust, has wide and long ends, 
and isaccompanied by a large muff, which adds 
greatly to the picturesque effect. A silver 
gauze hat with asmall cocoanut-shaped crown, 
its brim lined with rose-pink velvet, has tilted 
white feathers at the back, with a side cluster 
of exquisite pink roses anda silver ribbon bow. 


APPLIQUE VELVET EMBROIDERED 


Velvet applications embroidered partially 
with chenille, being a fashionable hand-work 
trimming, is used to the greatest advantage in 
remodeling black breitschwautz boléros or 
Etons, as well as short coats. It can be made 
to cover up all defects and worn-out spots. 


GLIMPSES 
For— 

Low bodices, the silk pinked-out ruffles that 
serve to fill out the fronts of the décolletage, 
are now made over a white net foundation 
lightly wired, and fitted to wearer's neck, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the figure. The 
extreme softness of the transparent tabrics and 
the chiffon quality of silk linings make it nec- 
essary to depend upon these ruffles to sustain 
figure lines. 


Ir— 

Is a pleasure to meet so many well-dressed 
women in an afternoon’s promenade on the 
Avenue. Many have taken to wal- ing again 
—shall it be said that the short walking skirt 
is responsible? Undoubtedly it is, for the 
women look as fresh as newly cut roses, and 
walk along with a vim and grace that are en- 
trancing. Cloth costumes are the supreme 
fashion and the variety of styles surprising, but 
there lies far more in the matter of detail than 
in the models themselves. 


Ir— 

Is to be noted that very small roses serve to 
form pretty designs quite as effectively as gal- 
loons, and are in softness, prettiness and origi- 
nality a new and fetching way totrim the skirt 
or bodice of a ball gown as well as the outer 
up-turned brim of a turban toque or other hat 
models with up-turned brims. 


Your— 

Great-great-grandmother’s bead bag cannot 
compare with the modernized imitation that 
now floods the shops. ‘Their land and water 
scapes,‘ as well as fruit and flower patterns, 
have all the quaintness of the antique bags, 
while the color of the beads, ard the regular- 
ity of the bead-work itself, excels at every 
point. Machinery bead-work in trimmings, 
as well as the making of purse-bags, is achiev- 
ing a decided success and supplies the void felt 
by those whose great-great and lesser-great 
grandmothers have left no such historic record 
of their youthful accomplishments to their de- 
scendants. 





























WINTER TAILORED GOWNS 
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CASINO 


He Casino now is one of the handsom- 
est play houses of New York, having 
been remodelled and completely re- 

decorated. The second story entrance has been 
removed, and the doors open to Broadway on 
the ground floor. The effect is that of a golden 
interior, every part of the house being gold or 
yellow. The old moresque architecture being 
retained. The Casino was opened for the first 
time on 21 October, 1882, with The Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief. Subsequent productions 
are: Merry War, Falka, Little Duke, Beggar 
Student, Nell Gwynne, Prince Methusalem, 
Patience, Erminie, Nadje, Grand Duchess, 
Fencing Master, Nanon, Gondoliers, Adonis, 
Rain Maker of Syria, Princess Nicotine, Pas- 
sing Show, Merry World, Lady Slavey, In Gay 
New York, Little Trooper, Trial by Jury, 
Wizard of the Nile, Telephone Girl, An Amer- 
ican Beauty, Jack and the Beanstalk, Casino 
Girl, Princess Chic, Little Duchess, and Flora- 
dora, Chinese Honeymoon, Runaways, Win- 
some Winnie, Piff, Paff, Pouf, Lady Teazle, 
and Earl and the Girl, which is playing there 
now. 

Among the well known singers and comedi- 
ans who have appeared at the Casino are: 
Mathilde Cottrelly, Lily Post, Perugini, Fran- 
cis Wilson, Digby Bell, Pauline Hall, Marion 
Manola, Lillian Russell, Marie Tempest, Jef- 
Jerson De Angelis, Harry MacDonough, Hubert 
Wilkie, Henry E. Dixey, De Wolf Hopper, 
Virginia Earl, Madge Lessing, Dan Daly, Grace 
Filkins, Vernona Jarbeau, Eddie Foy, Della 
Fox, Eva Davenport, Hattie Williams. Frank 
Daniels. 


GOSSIP 


S Ye Sow, the American drama, written 
by Rev. Mr. Snyder, and now running 
in Boston, has turned out so very 

popular that the demand for seats for Thanks- 
giving Day was far beyond the capacity of the 
house, until the management hit upon the plan 
of having the play given morning, afternoon 
and evening, instead of as customary, at matinée 
and evening performances. As Ye Sow is to 


follow Robert Mantell 
at the Garden Theatre 
Christmas Day. 


Joseph Coyne, the 
comedian, formerly in 
the Rollicking Girl, is 
to appear with Hattie 
Wiliams in January, in 
The Duchess of Folies 
Bergeres, opening at the 
Knickerbocker or the Herald 
Square. 
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Edna May, when she bade 
farewell to Broadway, at the 
close of the run of The Catch 
of the Season, at Daly’s Thea- 
tre, dressed as the Salvation 
Army lass, appearing as she 
did when she made her first 
success in The Belle of New 
York. She sang Follow On, 
with the chorus exactly as 
executed in the old days, both 
here and in London. Miss 
May even carried the tam- 
bourine which she used on he- 
first London appearance. It 
shows the autographs of all 
the members of the original 
company. 


Charles Stevenson, leading 
man with Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
is rejoicing in the return of his 
voice. Last spring this actor 
thought his stage career was 
ended as a cold he caught so 
seriously affected his voice that 
it was useless for stage pur- 
poses. It was suggested to 
Mr. Stevenson that he might 
develop a voice if he should study music. The 
suggestion was acted upon, and under the 
the vocal teacher, Mr. Stevenson 
went into the country during the summer 
and took a course of athletic exercises. Later 
he returned to town and took up voice 
culture. His voice has been recovered. The 
cause of its all but vanishing was strain. 


advice of 


The Henry Irving effects offered for sale in 
London, are described by a Times correspondent 
as surprising even the friends of the actor, by 
their great quantity and remarkable character. 
There was a unique collection of free passes in 
silver, bronze, ivory, and paper, dating from 
the time of Charles 1 down to the present. 
Relics of famous actors were very numerous. 
These included Garrick’s gold ring, which was 
presented to Irving by Edwin Booth in New 
York in 1881, and Garrick’s Malacca cane, 
which afterwards belonged to Edmund Kean, 
and was used by Irving in The Lyons Mail. 
There were other such souvenir canes, and 
snuff-boxes, and shoe buckles. The library 
contained many editions of Shakespeare, a 
notable one being an uncut copy of the 1655 
Othello. Another copy of Shakespeare was 
at one time owned by Walt Whitman, and has 
his autograph signature on its title page. Many 
other notable works were included in the library. 
The pictures and drawings included works by 
Burne-Jones, Sir John Tenniel, David Maclise, 
J. Seymour Lucas, Alma Tadema and Walter 
Crane. 


Eleanor Robson is to have a play written for 
her especially by Edmond Rostand, and Louis 
N. Parker, who translated L’Aiglon, has been 
engaged to translate the new play. This play 
will not be ready until next season. Miss 
Robson will begin her New York season this 
winter at Daly’s Theatre, on 3 February, in a 
new play. 


Ellis Jeffreys will begin her next engagement 
in New York, on 22 January. She will then 
appear in a new play, written especially for her 
by Alfred Sutro. The Fascinating Mr. Van- 
dervelt is the title. Mr. Sutro is to come to this 


country expressly to stage this play. Later Miss 
Jeffreys is to be seen in a second new play en- 
titled The Hostess, by Hubert Henry Davis, the 
author of Cousin Kate. 


Chicago is to have a national theatre, the 
success of the undertaking being assured by an 
agreement of the Musical and Dramatic Direc- 
tion Company, established by Arthur Bissell, 
Preston Gibson, and Melville E. Stone, Jr., to 
lease for 1906-07 the new model theatre to be 
erected in Michigan Avenue by the Chicago 
Musical College. The building will be six 
stories high, of white marble and green bronze 
and will cost $500,000. 


The report is that Klaw and Erlanger have 
decided to go in henceforth for purely dramatic 
productions, their opinion being that the public 
has had a surfeit of musical comedy and spec- 
tacle. They have been lavish producers of 
Drury Lane extravaganzas, such as The White 
Cat, and The Sleeping Beauty, and importers 
of musical comedies such as The Duchess of 
Dantzic, and the managers of native produc- 
tions like Fritz in Tammany Hall. 


Thomas Dixon’s play, The Clansman, which 
has been playing in the south, is due at Liberty 
Theatre, on 8 January, 1906. 


Mrs. Sarah Colwell Le Moyne will hereafter 
devote her time mainly to teaching dramatic 
art. She will also accept engagements to read 


Cota on He STAGE _. 


Browning at private affairs, and appear in 
special engagements in New York. 


Otis Skinner is shortly to appear under the 
management of Charles Frohman, which will 
insure Mr. Skinner fine settings as well as px pu 
lar pla: Mr. Skinner is to finish his tour in 
His Grace de Grammont before the new arrange- 
ment goes into effect. ; 


The Squaw Man is so popular at Wallack’s 
Theatre, that in trying to account partially for 
its great success, the opinion is hazarded that 
the public is curious to see how the matinée 
favorite, William Faversham, carries off the 
costume and role of a cow-puncher. 


Veronique, at the Broadway, is considered 
among the very best musical comedies pro- 
duced here is a long time. It is unlike its 
class in that it has no partially-dressed chorus 
girls, no airs that take the popular fancy, and 
little or no horse play. For all of which it is 
entertaining and delightful. Exception must 
be taken to the coarse suggestiveness of Cocue- 
nard’s account of his rescue of the countess. 
The speech he makes and the giggles and 
innuendoes he indulges in in connection with it, 
are as stupid as they are vulgar. 


Lillian Russell is to star in a new dramatic 
opera, Marie Antoinette, under her own man- 
agement, or that of Mr. Proctor. Miss Russell 
found Lady Teazle much to her liking, and 
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she would have been glad to appear in it 
again this year, had it not been for the fact that 
it was booked almost wholly for out of town. 
Miss Russell’s new role will be a dramatic, 
rather than a singing one. The name of the 
author of the book has not been made public, 
this writing, but rumor has it that the com- 


au 
at 
poser is Victor Herbert. 


The Marriage of William Ashe, by Mrs. The Heroic 
Humphry Ward, was done into a play and 
put upon the stage at the Garrick Theatre 


with Grace George in the role of Lady Kitty. 
The edapter has for some reason modern- 
ized the story of the play, which is a long one, comedy which 
there being five acts, considerable in length. 
There is much dialogue and little action, so out in a few 
that the play, like the book, 


is somewhat monotonous. The 
opening scene shows Lady Kitty 
falling out with the Parhams 
as the result of her supper and 
dance in the library. She 
promptly accepts Sir Willian’ 
Ashe’s hand, which he gal- 
lantly offers her at this junc- 
ture. In the second act it is 
shown she has made up her 
quarrel with the Parhams, but 
before the act is over, she orders 
them from her presence, as she 
has overheard Lady Parham’s 
insinuations in regard to her 
behavior toward Geoffrey Cliffe. 
The third act turns on her visit 
to the inn with Geoffrey, and 
her subsequent confession to her 
husband. In the fourth act 
very beautiful scenic effects are 
shown as a Venetian carnival is 
in progress. During this festi- 
vity, it becomes known that 
Lady Kitty is the author of the 
book that will ruinher husband’s 
political future. Then follows 
the breach with Sir William 
and she goes away with Geoffrey 
Cliffe. The last act shows the 
leath of Lady Kitty. Grace 
George plays the leading role, 
and it is generally agreed that 


she a omplishes with the role 
what Mrs. Ward fails to do in 
her book—she vivifies and 


makes one realize its charm. 
Reeve -Smith plays the role of 
William Ashe with intelligenc.e 
The reposterous character of 
Geofi-ey Cliffe is realized as 
nearly as possible by Ben Web- 
ster, although, of course, the 
Apoll>-like attributes of the 
Cliffe of Mrs. Ward’s story is 
hot sown. It seems hardly 
likely that the play will run 
through many very prosperous 
seasons, but it will doubtless 
serve Miss George as a vehicle for 


THE PROSCENIUM ARCH—CASINO 


the expression of her stage abilities. 
has the effect of showing up most pitilessly 
the poverty and puerility of Mrs. Ward’s book. 
Readers of the novel probably remember that 
the plot of it is founded on a discreditable 
story which involved Byron and Lady Caroline 
Lamb, whose husband, William Lamb, later 
in life came to the title of Lord Melbourne. 


Stubbs is the pro- 
saic names elected 
by Henry Arthur 
Jones for his new 











is to be brought 









ORCHESTRA——CASINO 


weeks at Terry’s Theatre, London. It is to 
have the quality of both The Lions and the 
Middleman two of Mr. Jones’s most pronounced 
successes. The Stubbs who figures in the 
title of the new play, is a bootmaker, and the 
lady in the case belongs to the great world. 
The play begins in Stubbs’s shop. One of the 
patrons is the great lady, who is involved in a 











TEMPLAR SAXE AND NELLIE MC COY, IN THE 
EARL AND THE GIRL, AT THE CASINO 


romantic affair that threatens a scandal. She 
is rescued from her equivocal position by the 
bootmaker, and the method he pursues in this 
rescue constitutes the main story of the play. 
There are twenty players in the cast. The 
theme of the comedy is original and Mr. Jones 
can be trusted to work it out ingeniously. 


A Case of Arson, the play to be acted alon+ 
with Lucky Miss Dean at the Madison Square 
Theatre, affords the famous Dutch actor, Henry 
de Vries, opportunity to display his amazing 
versality. He has astonished London as well 
as his countrymen by his work in A Case of 
Arson, which was written especially for him. 
In it he enacts half a dozen characters one after 
the other, and the critics unanimously state that 
he cannot be identified in any one of them. 
Unlike many other quick impersonators, he 
does not depend largely upon theatrical arts 
of disguise to help him through. Voice, gesture, 
and facial expression are so changed by him 
that he is unrecognizable. This is indeed act- 
ing this complete subordination of the player's 
individuality. 


At the present writing a curious controversy 
has arisen in regard to a song which is one of 
the features of Wonderland, now on at the 
Majestic Theatre. This production and Babes 
in Toyland are the results of the joint efforts 
of Glen MacDonough and Victor Herbert, and 
both are controlled by Julian Mitchell, who is 
appearing in the Academy of Music in Babes 
in Toyland. In Wonderland, at the Majestic, 
is a chorus number called a nature song, a 
parody, in a way, of the nature study in the 
schools, and also a delightful melody. Julian 
Mitchell threatened to interpolate this song in 
Babes in Toyland when he appeared at the 
Academy of Music in that old time and long- 
time favorite. As Mr. Mitchell controls both 
plays, he maintained he had the right to use 
the song as far as the copyright law goes. But 
the manager of the Majestic contends that 
Wonderland is just now under contract to the 
Majestic Theatre, and no part of it should be 
shown at another New York theatre at the 
same time. He says Mr. Mitchell’s act is just 
as though Bernard Shaw took an act out of 
Man and Superman, and put it into You Never 
Can Tell, while they were both playing at the 
same time in New York. The case is unusual, 
and it has attracted widespread attention, as 
it raises a point not before brought out. 


The London critics have fallen upon Beer- 
bohm Tree and rent him for the unwarrant- 
able liberties he took with Ibsen’s An Enemy 
of the People, on the occasion of its revival 
recently. William Archer, the well-known 
critic, winds up a sharp criticism on Mr. Tree’s 
improvements (?) on Ibsen's text, with: “If 
Mr. Tree gave his own invention a rest and 
faithfully studied and interpreted his author's 
text, the effect would be at once more potent 
and more enduring.” The Evening Post 
critic justly holds the London critic's themselves 
responsible for the abnormally high place Mr. 
Tree gives himself. Not an actor of the first 
rank, the critics have acclaimed him unrivalled 
and it is but natural that fed upon such adula- 
tion for years, Mr. Tree should take himself 
very seriously and consider it quite within his 
capabilities to improve (?) upon both Ibsen 
and Shakespeare, as he is fond of doing. 
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STORMY WEATHER DRESS~—-ULSTERS-—~MUFFLERS 


——-STOUT BOOTS WARM GLOVES 


Utomobiling has brought out a number 

A of new designs in overcoats, but other- 
wise there are few distinct ulster 
types—the character of such a garment depend- 
ing rather upon length, thickness, fullness of 
material and general serviceability for rough 
weather wear, than upon any one exact model 
or cut. The ulster while permissible, and fre- 
quently worn in town on cold days or nights, 
is not what may be classified as a town coat, 
and in just so far as any attempt is made to 
give it the more dressy finish of a town coat, to 
that extent its distinctiveness, individuality 
and style as an ulster are marred. Most of 
the so-called belt coats, which, perhaps, on 
account of their over-popularity, are rather 
less in vogue this season than at any time since 
they came into general fashion four or five 
years ago, are only an adaptation of the ulster 


TRAVELING ULSTER 


type, to conform to the more formal require- 
ments of urban dress and it is but occasionally 
that one sees the real thing of unquestionable 
correct style. The material is not of the right 
kind or of sufficient weight; the length is not 
great enough; there is a velvet collar; the 
collar and lapels are too narrow, or there is 
something else to spoil the effect—in short it is 
next to impossible to get a thoroughly good 
stvle without having it made to order by a good 
tailor, and after a good model. If one goes 
to the ready-made clothing shops and asks for 
ulsters, he is shown either a belt coat, tourist 
coat, or some other kind of coat about fifty 
inches long, that is not enough of an ulster, or 
more usually the simon-pure article of very 
shaggy black, brown or gray frieze, with collar 
more than half a foot broad and vertical breast 
pockets, that is altogether too much ulster, 
and that makes the wearer look like a motor- 
man on a trolley car in winter dress. 

As a matter-of-fact, the latter style is the 
better of the two, both in comfort and character, 








but it is not what I have in mind—not the long 
full-draped coat of heavy, mixed materials, 
with large buttons, large flap pockets, large 
lapels, flannel lining and general English air. 
Perhaps this does not make my meaning clear; 
indeed I don’t know exactly how to describe 
the precise idea I should like to convey, but the 
word English does it better than any other I 
can think of, for they seem to understand this 
kind of thing better over there, and with their 
heavy homespuns, tweeds, etc., certainly turn 
out smarter-looking sporting clothes and rough 
weather garments than we do. 


MODEL ILLUSTRATED 


The coat illustrated by the accompanying 
drawing comes nearer to expressing the right 
style for an all-round town, country and travel- 
ing ulster than any other I have seen, although 
the English effect fabric mixtures and patterns 
have more character than that shown, and still 
larger buttons and side pocket flaps would give 
the garment more style. This coat has a belt 
across the back, a long vent in the middle back 
seam, and, as may be seen, broad collar and la- 
pels, with tab to hold them together when 
turned up. Instead of 
the more usual tabs on 
the sleeves, there are nar- 
row turned-back cuffs, 
which are not sewed 
down where they button, 
and which may be drawn 
tighter and buttoned to 
other buttons, not shown 


in the drawing, but I 
think the distinct tab, 
without turned-back 


cuff, the smarter-looking 
style. 

Another good ulster 
model, especially well 
adapted to automobiling, 
driving and traveling, is 
cut loose and full, like the 
coat illustrated, but in ad- 
dition to the general full- 
ness has a back made with 
two large plaits running 
from the bottom almost to 
the shoulder seams, sothat 
when the belt is unbut- 
toned, the extra material 
is released and may be 
drawn to the front, well 
over the knees and legs. 
The coat is very long and 
has a long buttoned vent 
in the middle back seam 
and this, when unbut- 
toned, permits the skirts 
to be pulled still more to 
the front. 

There is still another 
excellent model which I 
think I described in one 
of these articles last year, 
and which is well worth 
notice again, but as it is 
more distinctly a motor- 
ing style, and I have al- 
ready devoted too much 
space to the subject, I 
must reserve it for another 
time. 

’ HEAVY BOOTS FOR WiNTER 

It is not bad style to wear heavy tan boots 
with morning dress in town, on stormy days, 
when the streets are full of snow and slush. 
They go splendidly with a heavy ulster and 
are far more comfortable and convenient than 
rubber overshoes, however serviceable the latter 
may be when light boots must be worn. A 
good style is shown by the drawing published 
herewith—blucher upper, with tongue all the 
way to the top, strongly sewn, oil grained, and 
with double extension scle. Tan boots should 
never button and should always be solid and 
substantial—not light and gracefully shaped. 


GLOVES 


An exceedingly comfortable style of soft, 
warm woolen gloves is made with very long, 
ribbed wristlets, and there are any number cf 
fur and fleece-lined gloves to be had at the 


shops. Of the latter an unfinished deerskin in 
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gray shade is shown by the third illustration, 
and the last drawing illustrates a soft, fine 
quality wool muffler, of gray and dark blue stripe 
pattern, smart for stormy weather day dress. 
The knit stitch worsted is more effective, and 
much more in keeping with the rough material 
of an ulster or storm coat, than silk. How. 
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THROUGH ENGLISH EYES-—-FLIPPANCY ABOUT 


DIVORCE SHOCKS——NASAL TWANG PREVALENT 


—THIRST FOR PUBLICITY VULGAR 


Itzroy is an observing man. I think that 
most Englishmen who come over here 
are prepared to be pleased and sur- 

prised. It is only the middle-class one who 
rails at America. Sometimes I have been 
amused at this, and sometimes provoked. I 
am very tired of hearing the old story of a 
millionaire on Fifth Avenue selecting a coat 
of arms with a bar sinister, and having it em- 
blazoned on his carriage; of the mistakes and 
faux pas of American women, and all the dif- 
ferent exaggerated views of numerous scribblers 
from the days of Mrs. Trollope. There are 
certain features in our life of which Fitzroy 
does not approve, and he criticises only when 





MUFFLER 


asked his opinion and that very gently. I do 
not think he understands Newport or the coun- 
try house on Long Island. He is delighted at 
the kindly hospitality but he was rather bored 
at having nothing to do. When Constance and 
I returned to New York, we all went to the 
play together several times, and although I 
had warned him, he insisted on taking us to 
John Drew in De Lancey. He admired Miss 





HEAVY TAN BOOT 


Barrymore and wanted to see her uncle. I 
have already given my opinion of the play, 
but it was from an American point of view. 
Fitzroy was a bit shocked at it. He did not 
fail to say that it was vulgar and in bad taste. 
He could not understand why Americans made 
so light of divorce. To him it was a tragedy 
almost co-eval with death. But the play abounds 
in flippant allusions to divorced men and wo- 
men, and their re-marriages, and these were 
all received with loud guffaws on the part of the 
audience. He was not strongly impressed 
with Jokn Drew. He thinks that his drawl is 





kee twang. It is odd but one finds this nasaj 
quality in most of the Daly actors. Americans 
thought in the old days that Ada Rehan spoke 
English in quite a British manner, and yet in 
London she was generally condemned for her 
Yankee voice. 

But I think that Fitzroy is right on the divorce 
question. He comes from a High Church 
family. He understands perfectly why divorces 
are sometimes necessary, but he thinks it quite 
indecent to joke 
about them. He 
will insist that 
we take nothing 
seriously in this 
country. He 
finds the twang 
everywhere. 
The Newport 
set has it badly. 
He even thinks 
that it is affect- 
ed because our 
women and our 
men soon get 
over it when 
they go abroad. 

It is, perhaps, needless to also add that he is 
weary of hearing so much about money and the 
cost of things. He was rather agreeably sur- 
prised, however, that we had toned down so 
much, although much is left to be desired. He 
had quite an amusing controversy the other 
evening with Miss Clementina Hawkins, who 
is a young woman of intense New York ideas, 
He listened patiently to her criticism of Covent 
Garden Opera House. She dilated on the 
small stuffy boxes with their dark red draperies, 
the separation of one party from another, and 
the absolute impossibility of seeing what was 
going on in your neighbor’s box. And the 
people Miss Hawkins saw opposite, she said, 
were a miserable lot of old frumps. He agreed 
when he went to the Metropolitan, that the 
house was more brilliant, but then he thought 
it outrageously public. American, or rather, 
New York women would not be content unless 
they sat with the lights turned on them, and 
their gowns and jewels standing inspection from 
the entire audience. You can see them from 
the top point of their tiaras to their knees. 
The English go to the opera to listen. It is 
very nice to have one of the pit boxes because 
the men in the stalls find it easy to make visits 
on that floor. It was almost the same con- 
dition which existed at the old Academy of 
Music, New York’s most artistic opera house. 
But the opera for many American women is a 
place where they are to see and to be seen. 
And this is the difference. The older civilization 
seeks seclusion, while the newer one courts 
publicity. Fitzroy is a great admirer, however, 





DEERSKIN GLOVE 


of our women, although he thinks that they 


overdress at times. 

Neither the French nor the English girl # 
particularly bookish unless she belongs to thé 
middle-class. She reads after she has grown 
up or when she is married. Her education has 
been conducted on very simple lines. Fitzroy 
rather likes the western and the southern women. 
He says that they are very natural and womanly, 
and whatever may be their provincialisms, they 
are true to their colors. The New York girl 
he finds is not herself. She is always modelled 
on someone else. She is either too British and 
very apparently so, or very Gallic or very some- 
thing else. She is constantly changing, and 
yet this variety is one that is easily staled. 

He was struck with the civility of the people 
outside of New York, especially in the New 
England States. He went on a journey to 
Boston, and from there to Lenox. He finds 
that this part of the world is truly New England. 
He also discovered that as soon as he crossed 
the Connecticut line, coming to New York, 
that all servants and working people were more 
or less rude. Even the negroes subservient in 
the south as in the west, and even in the extreme 
north and east, became insolent. He attributes 
much of this to the decided Teutonic strain 
which prevails in New York. Berlin to him 
is the rudest of cities. It is uncouth and un- 
civilized. It has the swagger of the military, 
with none of its better qualities. Here in New 
York, crowds jostle and push, women and men 
rush along, quite oblivious to the comfort oF 
to the safety of any other being except them- 
selves. New York is the embodiment of 
selfishness. 





fearful, and that he talks with a decided Yap. 
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Ot course, here there would be a lack of 
appreciation of the poor gentlewoman or the 
straitened gentleman. So long as a man is 
presentable, is a gentleman, and can go out in 
society, London questions no further. It is 
not concerned as to where he lives. It takes 
him at his own worth. And London society 
is filled with young women who are as poor as 

verty, but none the less aristocratic for that. 
An American going to London—and this is my 
own observation—can be easily taken up if he 
has a few good friends to vouch for him. The 
friends of these in turn will invite him to their 
houses without question, and it is not necessary 
that he should spend his summer at Newport 
or that he should be worth a certain sum, or go 
with a certain set. He is agreeable, knows how 
to behave himself, and that is all that is wanted. 
There are no questions asked. The man who 
js not what he represents himself to be soon 
descends to his level. There is no test like this. 

But perhaps social conditions are so different 
that customs must vary. But I can understand 
in his criticism his horror at our flippancy. 
We are prone to exaggeration. Our humor 
is founded on these principles. We feel that 
we must bring everything—nothing is too sacred 
for us—into ridicule. And this sometimes be- 
comes tiresome and it has an unwholesome 
ring about it. 

It is very easy to find fault, and also not at 
all difficult to pass opinions about, other people. 
Fitzroy has done this, however, very good- 
naturedly, and only when asked for his views. I 
have a great deal to say about English matters, 
and I find much of which to disapprove in 
London. I am conservative, but not too much 
so and the narrow viewpoint of the average 
Englishman is not to my liking. We have 
advanced amazingly from the days when pretty 
Fanny Kemble wrote her stupid book about us, 
and Dickens ridiculed us in Martin Chuzzlewit 
and American Notes. But the very fact that we 
are sensitive shows that we are vulnerable. 
We have grown too fast, and New York is a big 
hobbledehoy. It has to be licked into shape. 
we are a people of fads, and we take up with 
rainbows, chasing them for the bags of gold 
which tradition and legend have said are hung 
at their ends. 

Newport I regard as a misfortune. Its 
advantages are magnified by injudicious press 
writers, and the new rich rush on to conquer 
something, which even if had, is not worth the 
having. And now Americans in quest of social 
preferment are content to look upon the situa- 
tion with European eyes. The woman who 
marries a French title had better live in Paris 
orin this country. Very few of the old noblesse 
go for much in London. And there are so 
many absurd traditions in Paris itself. We 
learn quickly that there has been no Faubourg 
for years. We know that a succession of 
publics and upstart governments since the 
Revolution have wiped out the ancien régime. 
may find it in the pages of fiction. That 
ide of the Seine is gloomy and shabby, and the 
majority of the old hotels are divided into apart- 
ments or let out floor by floor. The bearers of 
the renowned names sought preferment with 
the Bonapartes and then with wealthy bourgeois 
of the republic. The result is that to-day under 
a government where titles are not recognized, 
except by courtesy, those who hold them put 
them up on American lines, as assets in the 
market. German titles go even for less unless 
they are very good indeed. London is kindly 
to a few Russians and a few Austrians, but the 
very best of the latter have followed the example 
of the Imperial family and married decidedly 
out of caste. Perhaps Spain remains to-day 
the most aristocratic of nations, if one considers 


the old traditions. But there must be now a 
blend of blood and ducats and‘the combination 
can produce the very best that the world is 
seeking. 

Many Americans make the mistake of doing 
too much. Social‘ and fashionable life in 
England, especially in London, requires vast 


expenditures. You must have a town house 
and a country estate and the rest of it. You are 
obliged to keep up an army of servants, and 
your establishments must be absolutely per- 
fect in every detail. The mere flaunting of bank 
hotes, the glitter of gold, and the evidences of 
Vast wealth do little for your position. You can 
always find people in London who will eat your 
dinners and goto your dances. The great city 
is teeming with titles, but some of them in a Very 
damaged condition, I have known Americans 





to fail because they have tried to do too much. 
They must have half a dozen houses at least, 
including the inevitable one at Ascot for a week, 
for which they pay fabulous prices; the villa on 
the Thames for over Sundays; the house at 
Cowes for that week, and a castle with shoot- 
ings in Scotland. Again Americans will have 
titled people as guests, and they do so love a 
lord. We are worse than the most arrant 
European snob. I read frequently of the en- 
tertainments of a dozen or more Americans in 
London, and the published lists of hundreds 
of names titled from princes to mere knights 
from all nations of the globe, and it is a mystery 
to know who these guests are, and half the time 
neither the peerage nor the various Continental 
nobility books will give you the key to the 
mystery. But these are all our little failings, and 
we have so many great virtues that we should 
be forgiven these venial sins. 














| THE DECORATOR | 




















[Notge.—All questions under this heading will re 
celve prompt attention. Inquiries may be made in 
regard to wall papers, rugs, carpets, hangings, furni- 
ture, etc. A charge of 50 cents is made by Vogue for 
each room described and 10 cents additional for each 
sample sent when samples are requested. Astamped, 
self-addressed envelope should beenclosed. Sugges- 
tions for rooms and descriptions which have been sent 
to correspondents are subject to publication.] 


CURTAINS FOR SEMI-CIRCULAR WINDOWS 


i I Ave the lace curtains hung on a straight 


rod at the base of the curve ;if heavy cur- 
tains are used, havea frame madeto'fit 
thecurve and hangthecurtainson these. [5000] 


"SUGGESTIONS FOR SITTING-ROOM FLOOR TREAT- 
MENT 


If it can be afforded, put down a wood carpet 
on the floor. Information about this may be 
had fromthe Wood Mosaic Co., New Albany, 
Ind. They will send a catalogue from which 
to make a selection; then send measurements 
of the room and rug, with the selection, and 
they will give an estimate. This wood carpet 
costs about 35 cents a square foot. If this is 
too expensive, a wood carpet border may be 
put in. This is beveled on the edge to meet 
the rug, and, if the rug is thin, a carpet lining 
should be used underneath it, so that there may 
be no ridge where the border ends. [4993] 


| ENTERTAINING ] 


, I \Here is really nothing new in the way of 
decorations for a luncheon for a bride, 
butit is suggested that you use the same 

scheme of color that was used ather wedding. 























Three or four different shades of rosesis anewidea | 
in a floral centrepiece, and if well arranged, they | 


are most effective. For instance, if you choose 
pink they should shade from the lightest pink 
to the deepest rose. As favors the little bisque 
cupids are very attractive. You can get them 
from R. H. Macy, Broadway and 34th Street. 
These can be used with white beveled place 
cards with a gilt edge. 
The extra charge for reeipes for menus is 
10 cents each. 
MENU 
Curried Oysters 

(See Vogue, 9 November, under For the Hostess) 

Broiled Squab with Bacon 
Spinach with Asparagus Tips. Saute Potatoes 

Watercress and French Chestnut Salad 
Roquefort Cheese Cassaver Cakes 
Orange and Pineapple Ice Cream 
Bonbons and Fancy Cakes 


Coffee [5038] 








COMPLETE HUMOR CURE 
Consisting of Cuticura Soap, Cuti- 
cura Ointment and 
Cuticura Pills. 

Treatment: The first step in the treatment of 
humors of the skin and blood is to remove the 
scales and crusts and soften the skin by warm 
baths with Cuticura Soap. Dry carefully and 
apply Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, 
lightly at first, and where advisable spread it on 
pieces of soft cloth and bind in place. Take 
Cuticura Resolvent Pills in medium doses. Do 
not use cold water in bathing, and avoid cold, 
raw winds.—Aduvt. 








F you have not time, strength or inclina- 
tion to have a facial massage, give your 
face an application of MISS MILLS’S 

PEACH BLOOM and you will have both the 
permanent and temporary effects of a massage. 
PEACH BLOOM is both a protective skin tonic 
and an antiseptic substitute for powder. 

If your skin is pale, wan, ill-nourished, use 
MISS MILLS’S ROSEATE CREAM, the most 
wonderful skin food and freshener known to 
the chemical world. 

If you have white hair, do not yellow it 
with a colored hair tonic. Try a bottle of 
MISS MILLS’S WHITE TONIC FOR WHITE 
HAIR, $1.00 per bottle. 

Also remember :— 

MISS MILLS’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN BLEACH 
MISS MILLS’S PIMPLE AND ACNE CURE 
Peach Bloom. 25¢, 50c, $1.00. 

Antiseptic Bleach, $1.00. 
Roseate Cream, $1.00. 
Pimple and Acne Cure, $1.00. 


On Sale at 

Retail: John Wanamaker, New York and Philadelphia 
Mrs. M. H. Scanlon, Kilmer Bldg., Binghamton, ° 
Hilda E. Anderson, 15 Lafayette Ave., Ossining, N.Y. 
Dey Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss Alice Hutchinson, 232 E. Temple St., Owego, N. Y. 
Mrs. Catherine Scoon, 226 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Stern & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Geo, W, Heyer, Houston Texas 
Wholesale: Lehn & Fink, New York City 
Lippman Drug Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Or by Express Direct from 


ITHACA TOILET CO., Ithaca, N, Y. 
Express Prepaid on a $2.00 Order 


A> 
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What is your knowledge of Diamonds ? 
Could you tell the proper price of a gen 

uine Diamond? Could detect a 
brilliant, imitation stone from the gen 

uine ? If not, don't take risks when 
you buy. Make sure of getting a genu 

ine Diamond at the lowest market price, 
by ordering trom a house of netional 
repitation., Ours is the oldest Diamond 
We give a guaran 

tee of genuineness with every Diamond 
we sell, and to persons of good character 
we give terms of credit. Jransactions 
strictly confidential, 


20 Down and 10% per Month 


By importing Diamonds ‘‘in the rough,”’ 
polishing them here and selling them 
direct to consumers, we can quote prices 
20° lower than any competitor. If you 
can duplicate our values at your deal 
er’s, we will take back your purchase 
and refund your money. Scud sor our 
free catalogue number 70 


J.M. LYON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 
65-67-69 Nassau Street 


you 


House in the Trade. 


New York 





q Christmas 
twelve times a 
year seems im- 
possible—yet, a 
year’s subscrip- 


tion to 


St.Nicholas 


at Christmas time 


makes it possible 
for any boy or girl. 
ANY BOOKSTORE. 





Vogue is $4.00a year hy subscription, 
which includes all the numbers as issued. 
II East 24th Street, New York. 
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RUBBER GARMENTS 


are worn extensively by society women 
with unqualified success, for the re- 
duction of superfluous flesh, the acqui- 
sition of a perfect form, and improve- 
ment of the health. 


Wearing Dissolvene Rubber Garments is 
the only positive method for the 


REDUCTION OF 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


No drugs; no dieting; no discomfiture; no 
unusual exercise; no danger. Results 
positive. 

Coats and Suits worn to reduce the bust, 
abdomen or other parts of the body, also prove 
highly efficient as a cure for rheumatism. 

Its are made to reduce corpulent stomach 
and abnormal hips, 


Dissolvene Medicated Rubber Gar- 
ments are made of the purest Para rubber 
to fit any part of the body. 


On Exhibition at Our Parlors 
Illustrated Booklet ‘‘V’’ on Request 
DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
Astor Court (Adjoining Waldorf. Astoria) 

18 West 34th Street New York 























To look fresh, even when 
well worn, means liveries of 
first rate fabrics. 


We use no other sort in 
making all sorts of livery for 
indoor and carriage manser- 
vants. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
258—842—1260 Broadway 
(3 Stores) 
NEW YORK. 


also, 


F. M. ATWOOD, 


CHICAGO, 





Y SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 
FOR BAGS AND CHAINS, Canvases, 
NN BEADS |) rei ara 


So eeenenemmennmneanemendl 
AS EVERYTHING YOU CAM THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
that can'tbe ba elsewhere. Bend stamps for mall tist. Est. 1860. 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 B. 9h ST, N. 1. 


WHOLESALE 8& RETAIL 








Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and 
date. 








WHAT THEY READ 


|NoTs.—Books are selected for review in Vogu2 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new publi- 
cations will receive immediate attention] 


EpiTH 
WHARTON, BY A. 
B. Wenzertt. CHaries Scripner’s Sons. 


His latest novel of Edith Wharton’s is 

i the most elaborate study that has 

yet appeared of that enormously 
rich society of New York which occupies 
itself in killing time. The title of the 
book is the key to the s tory: this is a tale 
of those who pass their lives in the House of 
Mirth. A generation ago, such a story of New 
York life would have been impossible. Of 
course, the social struggle is nothing new in this 
city and country, as we have always had a 
society made up in considerable part of the 
wealthy, and dominated by standards different 
from those of everyday Americans, but that 
society was never so rich as it now is, and its 
standards never before conformed so nearly 
to those of European aristocracies. Now every 
European aristocracy has an official head of 
some sort. In Germany, where the Emperor 
has vast political power through his influence 
upon the Imperial Upper House, there is an or- 
dered hierarchy reaching from the imperial 
head downward to the poorest noble, and 
in the several states from the local sovereign 
downward in the same fashion. In England, 
a monarch, politically almost powerless save 
in special and peculiar conditions, is the 
social head of the nation, and presentation 
at court is a sort of social cachet. Our aris- 
tocracy of wealth has no official head, this fact 
accounts in a measure for its snobbish devotion 
to any representative of European aristocracy 
or royalty, and accounts also in a measure for 
a certain excess of the sordid quality which in 
the last analysis characterize every aristocracy, 
and which is the note of those who figure in 
The House of Mirth. It is the eager strivings 
and restless pursuits of this rich and idle society 
that fill the story under consideration. 

Mrs. Wharton’s novel is almost epic in scope, 
though strongly dramatic in treatment. No 
recent novel, indeed, has had such amplitude. 
Here is a whole society, not merely sketched, 
but elaborately studied. The characters are 
counted almost by the score. There must be 
fully a half score of carefully elaborated full- 
length portraits. The author even ventures 
outside the inhabitants of her House of Mirth 
to sketch the scrub woman, and the happy little 
wife of the trolley car motorman. It is upon 
the central figure of the story, however, that she 
has especially expended her powers. This is the 
brilliant and beautiful woman who has the 
perception to realize that there are higher pur- 
suits and nobler ideals than those of her com- 
panions in the House of Mirth, but who lacks 
the moral energy to give up the material ad- 
Some 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH. By 


Wirn_ = ILiustrations 


vantages that such a society has to offer. 
readers will incline to the opinion that the 
scruples of the heroine are such as could not 
well belong to such a character, but the author 
could well defend the consistency of her crea- 
tion, and the figure of Lily Bart is surely one 
of the most notable in the fiction of the last 
thirty years. To match her one must turn to 
the works of the recognized masters. 

Of the other principal characters, the women 
are, perhaps, more successfully done than the 
men. Lily’s aunt, as an example, of an earlier 
generation of wealthy New York women, is 
finely contrasted with the half dozen feverishly 
eager ladies of the automobile period. The 
Trenors, both husband and wife, are drawn 
with sure and subtle strokes, admirably con- 
ceived and executed also is Lily’s selfish hostess, 
who pitilessly sacrifices her guest by way of 
self-defence. There is a touch of disappointing 
ineffectiveness in the lawyer Selden, but no 
doubt this was the result of the author's set 
purpose. Had he been more courageous and 
purposeful, the story must have had a vastly 
different ending. One cannot be too thankful 
that Mrs. Wharton finished her full and striking 
portrait of Rosedale with a touch of genuine 
! uman quality which shows that he was not all 
bad. 

On the whole, The House of Mirth must be 
taken as a rarely brilliant, but pessimistic pic- 


ture of modern American social life. The mcst 
portentous thing about it is its close family 
resemblance to the long succession of such pic- 
tures in the fiction and the memoirs of the mother 
islands. From the sordid brutality of the Pas- 
ton Letters to the coarse materialism of Trol- 
lope’s The Way We Live Now, is a journey of 
nearly four centuries, yet the family likeness 
between British society in the two periods is 
curiously interesting, and here in Mrs. Wharton’s 
novel reappear the old familiar features. 


PLAIN MARY SMITH. A Romance oF 


Rep Saunpers. By Wattace PuILuips: 


Wirth Itiustrations By Martin Justice. 
Tue Century Company. 


This breezy, wholesome and quite delight- 
ful tale of a canny, red-headed country lad 
can be cordially recommended. William De 
La Tour Saunders, otherwise Bill, had rather 
a hard time of it while he remained under 
parental discipline, for his father, a gaunt, big 
man, “believed in Hell first, last, and all the 
time, and felt somewhat scornful toward the 
Almighty for such a weak and frivolous in- 
stitution as Heaven.” Fortunately Bill had 
pluck and a sense of humor besides a good 
mother, so he accepted a plentiful meed of 
whaling in a proper spirit, if not with entire 
resignation. 

In due course when our hero, although still 
in his teens, had developed sufficient weight 
and muscle to hold his own with any man of 
twice his years, he decided to strike out for 
himself, and took passage from Boston for 
Panama on the schooner Matilda. It was on 
this eventful voyage ending very nearly in ship- 
wreck, that Bill met that remarkably fine girl, 
plain Mary Smith, and her lover, Arthur Sax- 
ton. Afterwards this unique specimen of 
crudity and rare mother wit settled in the canal 
zone of the isthmus where he became involved 
in a sanguinary revolution and foiled sundry 
iniquitous schemes laid by various deep-dyed 
villains. It is a pleasure to state that Bill 
proved a credit equally to his father’s lickings 
and to his mother’s devotion. Red Saunders, 
indeed, with his rich humor, picturesque speech 
and thorough manliness is so perfectly natural, 
true and essentially fine a youngster, that we 
hope every American boy will take pains to 
cultivate him. 


THE INDIAN DISPOSSESSED. By Sern 


K. Humpurey. Wirth Sixteen Fuii-Pace 


ILLusTRATIONS From PuotoGrapus. Litt Le, 

Brown & ComPANyY. 

Mr. Humphrey, in a volume of 300 pages, 
has made an earnest and conscientious en- 
deavor to plead once more the ancient case of 
the American Indian versus the United States 
Government. The brief is supported by an 
imposing array of facts, and contains a fairly 
complete history of our relations with the In- 
dians of the West from 1855 to the present time. 
After giving due attention to the origin of 
the Reservation and to the subsequent some- 
what unfortunate and mistaken administra- 
tion of its affairs on the part of the Indian 
Department at Washington, the author suc- 
cinctly narrates the stories of the more import- 
ant tribes and then closes his brief by a_ bitter 
arraignment of the national policy of the 
past half century in the two chapters entitled 
respectively Dividing the Spoils and Uncle 
Sam, Trustee. 

Mr. Humphrey firmly believes that ““no man 
has a place or a fair chance to exist under the 
Government of the United States who has not 
had a part in it,” and makes this rather start- 
ling and far from temperate statement in con- 
clusion: “The prime requisite for the advance- 
ment of the public good is to instil into the public 
mind a deep, persistent distrust of the National 
Congress, and only by stirring to the depth 
can there come lasting good.” The illustra- 
tions from photographs represent various famous 
Indian chiefs. 


THE NORTHERNER. By Norau Davis. 

Tue Century Company. 

There are elements of strong interest and 
even a certain originality about this story not- 
withstanding its sadly hackneyed theme. A 
young northern capitalist and railroad promoter 
comes to a small Alabama town, and indulges 
in the fond hope that by the union of money 


and Yankee cleverness he will eventually suc- 
ceed in the face of any number of obstacles. 
Gregory Falls hardly counted upon a cordial 
welcome, but at the same time he little antici- 
pated that he would have to wage a literally 
Titanic struggle against sectional prejudice in 
order to achieve ends which could only accrue 
to the material advantage of the community 
which so bitterly opposed him. The hero, 
however, had plenty of grit and pluck, and 
managed to put up a splendid fight even if he 
failed to win out completely. To further com- 
plicate matters, Falls happened to lose his heart 
at the outset to a very charming maiden, who 
subsequently came perilously near to marring 
his life as well as her own, because she rashly 
lent credence to certain malignant lies that were 
meant to ruin the reputation of the intruding 
northerner. It seems that the author lived for 
a long time as schoolteacher and as court steno- 
grapher in a community similar to the one she 
so effectively describes. Consequently per- 
haps, the best work in the book exists in the 
portrayal of individual types and in the graphic 
accounts of life and customs in Dixie land. 
Exceedingly impressive and dramatic, for in- 
stance, are the chapters in which are set forth 
the capture and attempted lynching by fire of 
a negro boy accused of crime. The Northerner, 
which is said to be the first extended essay in 
fiction by Miss Davis, is, at least, as good as 
most of the stories which have to do with the 
same time-worn subject. 


LITERARY CHAT 


Ee Winkles and Wideawake (Har- 
pers), by Gabrielle E. Jackson, 
Author of Denise and Toodles, is 
an account of the adventures in various places 
of two little persons, a brother and sister. 
The author tells of some remarkably intelligent 
doings by the younger of the pair, but vouches 
for the fact that she has known just such things 
done by quite as young a child. There are 
simple little tales of a birthday cake and a 
birthday party, of the journey to the seashore, 
of a rescue at sea in which a dog bears an in- 
telligent part, and of other interesting and 
pleasant things. Mary Theresa Hart provides 
agreeable illustrations in which the children 
are drawn with sympathy and effect. 


With Spurs of Gold, Heroes of Chivalry and 
Their Deeds (Little, Brown & Company) is 
the title of a book for young folks by Frances 
Nimmo Green and Dolly Williams Kirk. The 
stories here chosen are Those of Roland and 
Oliver, several of The Cid, Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, Richard the Lion-Hearted, The Chevalier 
Bayard, Sir Philip Sidney, and some others. 
The authors express the hope that these tales 
may interest not only boys and girls, but their 
elders, and the work is done in a fashion to 
make the realization of this hope highly prob- 
able. It is idle to expect that the literature of 
childhood shall be, freed from tales of war. 
Is it Lamb who ascribes the occasional savagery 
of civilized manners to the smell of blood in 
our nursery tales? No matter; the modern 
psychologists of childhood have discovered a 
deep reason for giving our children the stories 
of chivalry to read, and such tales are likely to 
find a place in juvenile literature for a long time 
to come. Some of these stories in this book 
are not easily come at in suitable form for young 
readers, and it may therefore be accepted as 
furnishing aneeded thing. The verses occasion- 
ally introduced here are a real boon, especially 
that spirited: poem from Motherwell’s Ancient 
Minstrelsy, A Steed, A Steed. The illustra- 
tions by Harold Matthews Brett are so good 
that his name should have appeared on the 
title page. 

Paul Elder & Co. issue an oblong paper- 
bound sheaf of recipes called 101 entrées, the 
work of May F. Southworth. Like volumes 
on sandwiches and epicurean thrills have been 
issued. There is a cover design by Spencer 
Wright. The entrées here described are made 
of oysters, fish, meat, vegetables, game, fowl, 
mushrooms, eggs, cheese and sweets. In paper 
the book sells for 50 cents; in boards, $1.00. 


Children of to-day are going to get their 
history and biography in part, at least, from 
such books as Harriet Pearl Skinner’s Boys 
Who Became Famous Men (Little, Brown & 
Co.),a series of eight stories about the youth of 
poets, painters, sculptors, architects and 
musicians. The famous men chosen for the 
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basis cf these tales are Giotto, Bach, Byron 
Gainsborough, Handel, Coleridge, Canova, 
and Chopin. In the Coleridge story we have 
the friendship of Coleridge and Lamb pictured 
to us. In that of Canova the incident of the 
lion sculptured from butter is told. Byron's 
childhood, a far from pleasant period, is pictured 
at that early time when he inherited the title 
from his great-uncle. The meeting of Giotto 
and Cimabue is the central fact of the tale 
about the great Italian painter and architect, 


Marion Crawford's Southern Italy and Sicily 
and the Rulers of the South (The Macmillan 
Co.) originally issued in 1900, now appear as 
two volumes in one, with one hundred illys. 
trations. The two-volume edition was printed 
twice in 1900, and it may be taken for granted 
that this handsome new edition will find many 
readers. Mr.Crawford’s book is both historical 
and descriptive. We have the Sicily and 
Southern Italy of the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Goths and Byzantines. Sicily under the Sara- 
cens, the Varnians, and the un-Latin times, 
There is a closing discussion of the Mafia, inci- 
dentally the Camorra of Naples is explained, 
The illustrations are of scenes and of types, 
Those of the Moorish remains are of special 
charm and interest. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a 
handsomely illustrated edition of Bret Harte’s 
once widely popular poem Her Letter, doubtless 
with the thought of the Christmas season. The 
poem is not one of Harte’s best, but is one of his 
cleverest. Mr. Arthur I. Keller’s illustrations 
are partly in color and all distinctive. The 
head and tail pieces are not too extreme ex- 
amples of the art nouveau. Paper and print. 
ing are excellent. 


Teddy Sunbeam, Little Fables for Little 
Housekeepers (Paul Elder & Co., San Fran- 
cisco), by Charlotte Grace Sperry, is a curious 
and interesting attempt to preach to children 
the sanitary value of sunlight along with other 
matters moral and material. The pages of 
the little book are all in bright yellow, so that 
it opens like a burst of sunshine. Albertine 
Randall Wheeler furnishes the illustrations, 
and they are excellent nearly everyone. The 
stories in prose are written very simply to be 
read aloud to young hearers. It is impossible 
to congratulate the author upon her verses The 
Microbe’s Foe. Only a very stolid child will 
fail to find amusement in this little book, for 
where the letterpress misses the pictures musthit, 


In Wilderness Babies (Little, Brown & Co.) 
by Julia Augusta Schwartz, many stories are 
told for very little folk of the wild creatures of 
wood and plain. The introduction gives some 
serious natural history in a simple fashion, and 
then come stories of the opossum, the kanakee, 
the whale, the bison, the elk, the beaver. “Brer 
Rabbit,” the squirrel, the fox, the bear, the 
wolf, the panther, the fur seal, the shrew, the 
mole, and the bat. At the end is some more 
natural history. The charm of the book lies 
in its careful account of the habits of young 
wild creatures. These things are set forth with 
few mistakes, and without any attempt to 
invest the beasts with human characteristics. 
The volume is worth a dozen of the sugary 
“nature books’’ that have come of late years 
so rapidly from the press. It is an excellent 
thing to put into the hands of girls and boys, 
though the pictures, unfortunately, are not 
worthy of the text. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Fair Margaret, A Portrait. By F. Marion 
Crawford, Author of Saracinesca; Sant’ Ilario, 
Whosoever Shall Offend, Etc., Etc. With 
illustrations by Horace T. Carpenter. Pp. 383; 
cloth; 12mo. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Handbook of United States Political His- 
tory for Readers and Students. Compiled by 
Malcolm Townsend. Illustrated. Pp. 441; 
cloth; 8vo. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $2. 

The Wood Fire in No. 3. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Illustrated in colors by Alonzo Kim- 
ball. Pp. ix-298; cloth; 12mo. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Elsie and Her Namesakes. By Martha Fin- 
ley. Pp. 306; cloth; 12zmo. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25. 

Ben Blair, The Story of a Plainsman. By 
Will Lillebridge. With a Frontispiece in full 
color by Maynard Dixon. Pp. 333; cloth; 
1zmo. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.5 
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SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR 
HOME NURSING 


PAPER NO. X 


By Louise D. Mitcnert, CoNVALESCENT 
Nurse 


ENEMATA 


Ny fluid introduced into the intestines 
A ‘through the rectum is called an 
“enema.” These are divided into 
four distinct classes and are the following: 
First there is the simple, which includes the 
laxative and the purgative; second, which is 
the nutritive, third, astringent, and fourth, the 
stimulative. Under no consideration should 
the amateur nurse attempt to give to the patient 
any of these enemata unless directed to do so 
by the physician, for much harm might result 
to the patient if she were to do so. There is 
one exception, however, to this statement, and 
that is in administering the simple enema in its 
most simple form, but even then only if the 
case is not at all serious and has no complica- 
tions. 

The administering of these enemata requires 
a deftness of touch upon the part of the nurse, 
and tact. It is fatiguing work for the patient 
and much dreaded by her, also, it is frequently 
very painful; especially is this so in cases where 
the illness is a serious one and the patient is 
very low. It is then that she frequently re- 
ceives all or any of the nourishment she is able 
to take through the rectum only, in the form 
of the nutritive and stimulative enemata, and 
her sufferings are in proportion. 

The administering of the enemata under the 
doctor's order must be exact and with no experi- 
menting upon the part of the™nurse. The 
proportions used in them must be accurate 
through careful measurement that the desired 
results may be attained. The nutritive is 
given in cases when food cannot be retained by 
the stomach, or when it is necessary to give 
that organ a rest, or when the throat is affected 
so that the patient is unable to swallow. The 
nutritive and stimulative are always given with 
the rectal tube because it goes higher up where 
the food is more readily absorbed. One great 
point to be observed in giving them is to ad- 
minister the concentrated food slowly, taking 
fully fifteen minutes to do so. 

The amount given is usually regulated by the 
doctor, but the average quantity is usually from 
4to6ounces. This enema is to be entirely re- 
tained and much depends upon the nurse 
whether this is accomplished or not. The 
high enema is the usual method of giving the 
nutritive. This is accomplished by using the 
rectal tube. This tube may be attached to the 
ordinary syringe (fountain), though a funnel 
is considered better. The air is expelled from 
the syringe and bowels, the tube oiled and in- 
serted into the rectum fully nine inches, some- 
times even further, for it is necessary to have 
the fluid carried as far up as possible that it may 
be the more readily absorbed. The position 
for the patient during the administering of 
this enema should be lying upon left side. 
The bed should be protected with a rubber 


square and a clean soft towel folded and laid 
upon it. 
Formuta ror Nutritive EnemMa.—Two 


eggs lightly beaten and strained; four ounces of 
peptcnized milk, and a pinch of salt. And 
two ounces of beef-juice with a pinch of salt for 
another; or, beef tea, or milk, or peptonized 
gruel, any or all of which are good. Some- 
times a stimulant is added to these in proportions 
of a half-ounce of stimulant to one ounce of 
the nourishment. Some doctors order the 
stimulant added to every second enema. The 
futritive enema is given about every six hours, 
and i : preceded by the simple. The 
patient should remain in absolute rest after 
receiving the nutritive enema and continue 
lying upon the left side for at least a half-hour 
afterwards. 

Generally speaking the high enema is the best 
way in which to administer both the laxative 
and the astingent enemata for the results are 
quicker and more reliable. As a usual thing 
in the simple enema the quantity is governed 
by the age of the patient, but a general rule is 
that an adult may take from one to four pints; 
4 child, from one-half to a whole pint, and an 
infant, fous two to four ounces. The method 
of giving the simple is the following: First 





protect bed with rubber sheet and place towel 
over that, that patient may not become chilled 
by coming in contact with it. Have bed-pan 
warmed and covered and near at hand. The 
fountain syringe is in general use because of 
its convenience and the even, quiet flow of the 
water. Davidson’s syringe is the one with the 
bulb in the centre and the pipes at either end. 
The rectal tube can be used with either of these. 

In measuring the water it is wise to use a 
little over the stipulated amount, for before in- 
serting the tube in the rectum some of the water 
should be allowed to run out and be thrown 
away that the air may thus be expelled from 
the syringe. Grease the nozzle, turn patient 
upon her left side and then gently insert the 
nozzle into the rectum. The temperature of 
the water should be 102 degrees, so that when 
reaching the interior it will be 100, which is 
blood heat. If possible for her to do so, the 
patient should retain this fluid for ten or fifteen 
minutes. If she complains of pain while re- 
ceiving the enema, this will be caused by gas 
in the bowels, and it should be expelled before 
any more water is injected. If the result of 
this enema is not satisfactory it may be repeated 
in half an hour. This simple enema consists 
of either pure, hot water or hot water and 
Castile soap suds. 

The laxative, belonging in the class of the 
simple, usually consists of oil—olive oil and 
glycerine, 2 ounces of each. The oil should 
be poured into a small pitcher and set in hot 
water to warm it. This enema may be given 
either with a simple or an hour before it. When 
bowels are sluggish, the laxative is given, and 
when laxatives fail, the purgatives are given. 
They are usually a last resort. 

The purgatives consist of turpentine and 
hot water, or oxgall and hot water, but this 
latter is never given excepting under the doctor’s 
orders. The oxgall is used’ when fecal matter 
is hard and difficult to dislodge, and the amount 
should be suggested by the doctor. Turpen- 
tine to the amount of half an ounce—one table- 
spoonful—to a quart of hot water is the right 
quantity to be used in this enema. The astrin- 
gent enema is given to check hemorrhages of 
the bowels and for diarrhea, and it is given in 
large quantities—from one to two quarts. It 
is given as high enema and consists of hot water, 
or iced water or salt solution. Now, this salt 
solution is interesting in that it has the virtue 
of being the nearest approach to the human 
blood, and it is therefore much in use in cases 
of dire necessity as a substitute for that very 
thing. We hear of it as being injected into 
the veins in the effort to prolong life, and as in 
use in the hospitals in many surgical cases. It 
has its own name— “‘salt solution’’—and is 
known thus throughout the medical world and 
by all trained nurses. Its very simplicity and 
economical properties make it all the more 
valuable for common usage for much of it is 
used at a time, and if it were either difficult to 
make or the materials were expensive, it would 
be beyond the power of many to obtain and 
human life would be less secure. 

It can be made up in a solution of one and 
one-half drachms of common salt to one quart 
of boiled water. It is used by surgeons to 
wash out cavities after an operation and to 
irrigate intestines also, as we have said, as an 
enema following a hemorrhage to check the 
flow of blood. The stimulating enema usually 
consists of four ounces of water to two ounces of 
whiskey or brandy, the temperature of which 
should be from 116 degrees to 120. It may 
also consist of clear hot water to be given in 
quantities of from one pint to two quarts, or 
in a hot salt solution in the same proportions, 
or in hot black coffee four to six ounces. This 
enema is usually given in case of shock follow- 
ing operation or during collapse. 
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Registered Trade Mark 


Initial Handkerchiefs 


At ‘* The Linen Store’’ 


For Christmas giving this is our most pop- 
ular line. The range of prices and designs is 


exceptionally wide and all have been hand em- 
broidered abroad. Annually during the Holiday 


season we supply thousands of dozens for gifts. 
This year the line is particularly replete with the 
small letters and hems now in vogue. 


Ladies’ Size 
25C., 35C-, 50c. and $1.00 each. Hems ¥% to ¥ inch in width, 


Men’s Size 


25c., 40c., 50c. and $1.00 each. Hems ¥f to1 inchin width. 


Children’s Size 


White and Colored Borders and Initials, Y dozen in a Box, 5o0c. 
Finer Quality, 6 in a Box, $1.50. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St. N. Y. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The daintiest present you can make a lady is the 


PERFUME CAP 


The novelty of the season. 

every strand of the hair with a lasting per- 

fume. They are packed in exquisite boxes 

and are made in a delicate Pink, Blue and 

Red Silk of the best quality of Taffeta. 
PRICE $3.75 


DIANE DE POICTIERS CO. 
Sth Floor, Opposite Elevator 24 and 26 East 21st Street 







































































































(From Our Own Correspondent) 


NO NEW MODELS EXCEPT THE EMPIRE—PRINCESS 


FORM DETAILS OF SOME EMPIRE GOWNS— 


USE OF COLORED AND WHITE LACES 


SOME ASTONISHING RESULTS OF 


FASHIONS REVIVAL-—-ONLY ONE PETTICOAT 
PERMISSIBLE-~-STUDY TOILET SECRETS OF 
THE DIRECTOIRE PERIOD 


FASHIONABLE PARISIAN FIGURE STRAIGHT, 


CURVELESS, LONG OF LIMB, NARROW OF 


SHOULDER, WITH SMALL HIGH BUST 


He theatres are opening and there have 
been several most brilliant premieres 
at the Comedie and the Vaudeville 


and at that most chic of all Paris theatres, the 
Varieties. Chantilly and Longchamps courses 





DIMINUTIVE FUR BOLERO—Paris. 


are well patronized by smart women, and the 
favorite tea rooms are literally packed. The 
rue de la Paix at the shopping hour, which 
comes between tea and the late Parisian dinner, » 
is a remarkable and beautiful sight. There 
is an added attractiveness in the very narrow- 
ness of this short street, lined with bonnet and 
jewelry shops, the doorways of the greatest 
dressmakers in the world surrounded with 
lackeys, well-known beauties and fashionable 
ladies crossing the pavement, and four lines of 
waiting carriages and electric broughams 
blocking the street for all other traffic save 
that devoted tofeminine luxury. The seekers of 
new fashions scans these gatherings and meeting 
places with an eye for copy, but, in regard to 
the gown itself, neither on the pesage nor about 
the Ritz samovar, neither on the manniquin, 
switching through the salons of a great couturiére 
nor on the grande dame in a theatre loge or at 
a crowded at home, is there a single essentially 
thing, save the Empire-Princess form, 
of which I wrote you at the beginning of the 
Day after day the eleganté looks to her 
something “pas deja vue,” and 
The tiny, puffy elbow sleeve, 


new 


season. 
couturiére for 
she finds it not. 


DIRECTOIRE 


of the modes. 


gins in January. 

It is, however, astonishing that this Empire 
gown is not enough to satisfy the mondaine. 
It is essentially lovely in proportion, and goes 
far ahead of the original Empire gown in real 
grace. The figure is confined in the straightest, 
most subtly flexible of corsets, and the gown 
hangs in lines that cling perfectly to the bust 
and hips, and that take every advantage of the 
back and side curves, but which at the same 
time are slack enough at the actual waist line 
to give the classic suggestiveness of the robe’s 
prototype. Its skirt spreads out voluminously, 
and in the manner in which the trimming is 
confined to the hem, or in which it mounts in 
the form of ruffles or bands of plisses, does the 
effect of the whole incline towards the First 
Empire or towards the Princesse. 

Several examples will explain better the dif- 
ferent effects of the same idea. The first is a 
gown in sage green chuddah. Its Empire body 
is dragged about the bust, waist and hips as 
closely as possible with only a lacing at the 
back. At the top a stitched strap of the cache- 
mire, fastened with velvet buttons front and 
back, gives the short waist, and a blouse-guimpe 
of the same material with encircling pelerine 
folds, a tiny puffed sleeve and an empiecement 
of lace completes the top. About half way to 
the knees, the lower part of the skirt is set on 
with gathers, and this full flounce is covered 
with encircling 
shingles falling into 
a limp, voluminous 
train. 

A second style is 
a fitted princesse in 
brown ottoman silk, 
the front breadth 
without bias seams, 
its back fastened 
with buttons. Its 
gores broaden into 
immense godets, 
and about the knees 
there are two broad 
bands of plaited silk 
bordered with quil- 
lings. Full bretelles 
of silk edged with 
ruches almost cover 
a blouse of brown 
lace, and the elbow 
sleeves are of lace 
with elbow plaitings 

only of silk. While 
a third Empire is a 
straight fourreau of 
cloth, not fitting 
into the figure at 
any point, and yet 
so closely dragged 
about bust and hips 
that the 
does not in any way 
conceal the corset- 
ting, every move- 
ment reveals the 
trim, supple lines of 
the tight foundation 
beneath the cloth. 
Its skirt hangs full 
towards the feet, a 
band of fur or vel- 
vet hemming it. 
Bolero or another 
odd little jacket, 
sometimes with tiny 
postillions behind 
in the middle of 
the back sometimes 
with long points in front and sharp lapels, but 
invariably diminutive, completes a robe of this 
sort, and, naturally, only furs are worn, or a 

long Directoire cloak on the same style. 

must admit that there is a certain 
raideur to American taste in dress that will 
make it difficult for her to accept this Empire 


looseness 


One 


the pointed corselet, the eighteenth century 
busque, the over-loaded skirts, little boleros 
and long jacquettes de style, all this sounds— 
and looks—like a continuation of last winter. 
There is with certain dressmakers, and with 
certain of their customers, a perfect furore 
for the new Empire-Princesse, but this is so 
special a style that it can never be but one phase 
For those who cannot wear it, 
there is nothing new, and so settled have the 
fashions become that I doubt if there is any 
chance of a novelty until the visiting season be- 





subtly flexible of corsets.’’"—Paris. 
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gown, until she has actually seen it 
worn. If she has in mind anything of 
a negligée effect, of if she has the mis- 
fortune to encounter any home-made 
and picturesque attempts on the lines 
of popular house gowns or, worse, on 
those of the German reform gown, she 
will remain stubbornly obdurate in re- 
gard to accepting the new silhouette. 
From being loose and sloppy ,it does, 
on the contrary, about as sinuously 
and seductively reveal the figure from 
bust to knees as anything women have 
ever worn. A beautiful American in 
Paris just now wore one of these fourreaux 
to a special performance last night. 
The gown was in peachblow ottoman 
silk, swathed, without seams or super- 
fluous fullness, about bust and hips, 
and fastening invisibly under the arm. 
The lower part of the skirt spread in 
mass of silk shingles and intricate plait- 
ed puffings. A little corselet of silk 
clasped the bust and revealed a tiny 
rose-colored velvet plastron and a chee 
mise of white lace, of which the tiny 
sleeves were composed. Her cloak was 
a short, very flaring Empire sacque 
entirely of solid gold bullion embroid- 
ery, with ermine stole and ermine 
elbow sleeves, while her arms were 
thrust into a huge muff of pale pink 
marabout and ostrich plumes. The 
accompanying evening toque was a tiny 
affair of ermine with a wreath of gold 
roses and an ostrich pouff, a long 
marabout and airy, widely spreading 
paradise aigrette. This thing was so 
posed that the mass of feathers stood 
up on the centre of the head, great 
loops and curls of golden-brown hair 
pinned up into the rosy mist by means 
of several pearl pins, while the little 
plate of fur 
rested on the 
left side of 
the head, 
reaching al- 
most to the 
ear. This very 
fashionable one- 
sided effect is a bit 
eccentric, and yet 
so cleverly is it 
done that the round 
mass of the head is 
retained, the elab- 
orate coiffure on 
one perfectly 
balancing the toque 
on the other. 
Much _ emphasis 
is still laid on the 
use of colored or 
white lace for the 
jackets of elaborate 
gowns, and _ that 
recalls to mind a 
reception gown 
worn recently a few 
days before her 
wedding, by a 
smart American 
widow, just remar- 
ried into high offi- 
cial circles here. 
This gown was in 
white linon having 
the hem of the skirt 
trimmed with cir- 
cling bands of fine 
white silk galloon 
of hand’s width or 
more, scrolled and 
twisted, and in 
places encircling 
motifs of white Irish 
lace, the original 
linon then almost 


side 


‘* The figure is confined in the straightest, most covered by the 
: trimming. There 

was a blouse of 

linon and Valen- 

ciennes cravatted with touches of orange 

sprinkled with steel beads, and a_ steel 


buckle was placed on the high-waisted strap 
of orange velvet that headed the corselet 
effect of the linon skirt. Over this there 
was a long jacket of white Irish lace equally 
richly trimmed with white silk galloon of a 





“* It sinuously and seductively reveals the figure ™ 
—Paris. 


narrower width, and dripping Irish lace pass- 
menterie ornaments. 

Her wedding gown was an Empire-Princess 
of Venetian lace with a band of white velvet 
on its hem, and a cluster of mauve orchids on 
her breast. The hat was a cloche of white 
velvet lined with pale mauve, and cocked up 
high at the back with shaded loops of mauve 
silk, whose ends dripped little mauve chiffon 
twists that suggested flowers. On the top of 
the hat, and covering its crown, there was a big 
round flat pouff of mauve ostrich, which had 
a long thick end shading to gray and falling 
over the back below the cache peigne. Most 
Parisienne in taste, this, was it not, and sumptu- 
ously appropriate was its accompanying 
Directoire coat of chinchilla fur with collar, 
lapels and cuffs of heavy solid silver bullion, 
its open fronts and side slashings looped with 
silver bullion cords and tassels, showed a lining 
of gray thread lace flounces. 

The revival of the Directoire fashions means 
more than simply the appearance of a certain 
number of robes fourreaux. It means that ad- 
mirably tight-fitting and bell-shaped gowns art 
insensibly modified in the direction of the Direc- 
toire. For example, we notice that the waistline, 
from being long and pointed in front, is becom- 
ing round. The actual waist line remains where 
it is, as far as the corset is concerned, but the 
skirt mounts in front to a level with the back, 
and the ceinture is carried straight across the 
stiff straight busk. Thus, instead of the exag- 
gerated kangaroo tilt to the figure, which corset 
and belt lines and gait have enforced for some 
time, this new mode gives a straight, erect cal- 
riage to the figure, and much length of limb. 
That is the point—a long line from the belt 
down! Cloth skirts for walking are high 
front to fit well over the busk, and the blouse 
is short and not baggy. Its belt, clasping the 
figure roundly, has a large square buckle 
placed at least half-way between the bust and 
the exaggerated point, where it has recently 
been worn. 

A dinner gown that illustrates this line nicely 
is of ochre guipure over white mousseline de 
soie, its skirt in a tight and smooth fourreau 
that mounts to a folded Empire gown silk cei 
ture, with six-inch width, arranged to encircle 
the waist line in a straight line, buckling 4 
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the back with gold. The guipure is finished in 
large tabs below the knees, showing an under 
flounce of white Chantilly bordered with a band 
of green silk, while the guipure tabs are weighted 
with gold and green Empire wreaths. Bolero 
and tiny sleeves of guipure are also embroidered 
and pale green and gold tulle is draped inside 
its square décolletage. 

In trailing cloth visiting gowns this length of 
limb is especially pronounced, and a heavy 
hem trimming, velvet or fur, is universal. When 
a fashionable woman steps across the sidewalk, 
this long close fourreau, be it Directoire, princess 
or corseletted, is caught up and thrown over the 
arm, showing a silk foundation of ankle length— 
quite in the manner of 1801, isn’t it? This 
foundation must be the only petticoat worn, 
and a combination garment in silk the color 
of the costume, rose for evening, for example, 
black or gray or navy blue for day wear, is 
necessary to obtain the perfect fourreau effect. 

The well-dressed woman cannot do better 
—and the Paris couturiére has already learned 
this lesson—than copy faithfully some of the 
secrets of the toilet of the éleganté of the Direc- 
toire. For instance, the corset, though often 
in one piece at the back, is made in two por- 
tions in front, a bust supporter and a ceinture, 
thus giving the movement which the fourreau 
calls for. This is worn over thin, white silk, 
knee long combination. Over the corset comes 
the street tights, and then the robe with its 
frilled foundation. Many house and evening 
gowns on Empire or plaited princess lines are 
unlined and are worn over a fitted princess 
foundation of silk or batiste and lace. 

Very good also, to get rid of all the bands about 
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ON PRINCESS LINES—Paris 


the belt, is a corset whose brocade breadths 
extend into a petticoat, elaborately trimmed at 
the ankle. There is also a corset in knitted 
silk tissue which continues to form a knee-long 
combination, and which gives the downward 


drag hitherto accomplished by the double 
garters. Hardly a day passes but there is some 
hew idea for the achievement of the new sil- 


houette, straight, curveless, erect, long of limb, 
harrow of shoulders, and high and small of bust. 
It is 4 perfect revolution, in fact, and it is 
amazing to notice the swiftness with which it is 
being accomplished on this side of the Atlantic. 





The difficulty of the winter is to be well- 
gloved—such an expense and such a trouble! 
Not only are the gloves a meter long, thickly 
wrinkled, invariably without buttons, and in the 
most delicate tones of beiges and tans and grays 
—voila for the expense of it all—but they must 
go on before the corsage, so that the suéde may 
be drawn well up under the short sleeve and 
allow no possible chance of a peep at a bare 
elbow during an afternoon's round of visits— 
voila for the trouble of it all! 

Velvet is being used for afternoon gowns and 
such a novel velvet it is, matte in tone, so that 
it looks like thick cloth, in very dark shades of 
green or navy the color is visible only on the 
top of the folds, so lusterless is it. As for hats 
they become more and more droll. Fancy a 
small Alpine hat in rough, dark green, silk 
felt, brim and crown crushed into many folds, 
and placed on the front of the head. About 
the crown a broad pale turquoise taffeta ribbon 
edged with a silk tricot, is fastened in front with 
a square, double necktie bow, like a gigantic 
old-fashioned, man’s made-up cravat bow. 
Horrible!—but immensely swagger. Into this 
bow the end of a natural dark green uncurled 
ostrich plume or rather two sewn together is 
thrust, its ends rolling far over the back, where 
a high cachepeigne is kidden under the elabo- 
rately pinned-up coiffure. 

A second is a round turban with a mob cap 
crown of black velvet, which is laid in stiff 
regular and rather upstanding plaits into a 
three-inch border of shirred faille silk in pale 
rose. This turban is perched on the front of the 
head, rearing high at the back above a mass of 
curls, while at one side of the front a paste 
brooch fastens the stem of a 
white ostrich tip that hangs loose- 
ly down over the ear and away 
from the head—just such a cap 
as we see on the portraits of some 
of Cluet’s French gentlemen. 


Aube de Siécle. 
Paris, November, 1905. 
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Nfortunately we are at 
last adopting the French 
style of mourning, and 

now those who wrap themselve 
in crépe do it in so chic and co- 
quettish a manner, that the sym- 
bolic meaning of weeds no longer 
holds to its purpose. There are 
the most fascinating mourning 
hats with veils draped in the most 
fetching manner at the back to 
make them even more attractive 
than hats in color. In fact, f 
present-day mourning is the most 
becoming of all garbs and many 
women are tempted to lengthen 
their period of mourning in con- 
sequence. 

Attractive state-like arrange- 
ments and shoulder capes extend- 
ing into long tab ends below the 
waist are now made of heavy 
English crépe to be worn over 
dull black silk and cloth gar- 
ments, and entire gowns of crépe 
are frequently seen. 

Black silk gowns are decorated 
from top to bottom with French 
folds of crépe set on in all man- 
ner of odd ways, scallops, Greek 
key design, battlements, etc. 

Black lansdowne for deep 
mourning is decorated with cord- 
ed bands of crépe and with large 
crépe rosettes on crépe-covered 
buttons. Some even go so far in 
copying the Parisians that they 
decorate their black gowns with 
flights of tiny bows made of 
crépe, the most frivolous of all modes of deco- 
ration. 

One cannot help noticing how many orange 
and yellow velvet rosettes there are appearing 
upon things—gowns, mantles, hats, coats and 
muffs, all seem to be visited by them, and very 
effective they are. They form the note of 
color of which the French are so fond. For 
example, a long theatre mantle of coarse cream 
silk has creamy cord embroidery and down 
each side of the front are rosettes of rich yellow 
velvet with many buttons of brilliants in the 
centre. 
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THE Mauser Mea. Co. 


Gold and Silversmiths 


WRITING DESK SETS 


in Sterling Silver 
Also in Copper, Brass, Bronze, Leather and Silver Deposit 
A LARGE VARIETY OF EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS 





From $20.00 to $150.00 


The advance in the price of Bullion will not affect the 
holiday prices of silverware, owing to the 
large amount carried in our vaults 


Send for Free Holiday Catalogue of Crystal for Gifts 


FIFTH AVENUE At :aistStT., N. Y. 
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If you want 
a clear, 
soft, 
beautiful 
complexion, 


use 


Mme. Des Rochers’ 
Moth and Freckle Paste 


It does the work. 


Not a poisonous drug — perfectly harmless. 
Used by thousands of women for the removal 
of freckles and moth patches—causing all skin 
discolorations to disappear as if by magic. Der- 
matologists and authorities on skin affections 
recommend my Paste as a positive skin beauti- 
fier. $1.00 a box at druggists, or sent postpaid 
by mail on receipt of price. 


Hair Dressing (Marcel Wave) 
Massage, Manicuring. 





Booklet ‘‘Beauty is Power" free on request. 





MME. DES ROCHERS, 


37-44 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 














WAXD IMPROVE 
THE FORM AY 
# 7 
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The Only 
Hose Supporter 


that may be worn either at the sides or 
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front. Mode of adjusting gives grace- 


ful, sweeping curves to the skirt. 
Crossing of straps adds strength with 
security and improves the form. 

The superior advantages of ‘* The 
Mayper’’ Hose Supporters commend 
them to every woman who is careful 
of the details of dress. Always look 
for ‘¢ The Mayper*’ trade mark when 
purchasing hose supporters. It is a 
guarantee of quality and satisfaction. 
Sold by department stores and dry 
goods dealers generally, or mailed 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


75¢. 
LIBERTY GARTER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 


New York 


§oc. $1.00 


SOLE 


413 Broadway, 








SOROSIS SHOE STORES AND DEPARTMENTS: 
New York: James McCreery & Co , 23d Street Denver: 626 Sixteenth Street 
Brooklyn: Corner Fulton and Hoyt Streets San Francisco: 216 Post Street 
Philadelphia: 1312-1314 Chestnut Street ( Regent House, Regent St. 
Washington: 1213 F Street London 4 19 Westbourne Grove 
Baltimore : 19 Lexington Street, West 83 Brompton Road 
Chicago: 34 Washington Street, Venetian Building Berlin : 60 Friedrich Strasse 
Pittsburg : Penn. Avenue and sth Street and 214 Sixth St. Hamburg : 25 Jungfernstieg 
Boston : 20 Temple Place and 176 Boylston St. Frankfurt : a/m 19 Rossmarkt 
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